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AGRICULTURAL XW MECHAIsICAL COLLEGES. 


The Keport of Agricultural and Mochnnical Colleges for 1017-18 
(*xiiibit3 certain deviations from the tondenciea sho\m in previoxis 
ropqrts. This is doubtless caused in some measure by the disturbed * 
( ouditions of the country which have resulted from the war and the 
subsequent readjustments of |)cuce. 

TEACHING FORCE AVD STUDENl ENROUMENT. 

The teaching force in the land-grant colleges has increased con- . 
sitlerubly in number for the year 1917-18, and although many insti- 
tutions have suffered serious losses from the higher ranks of tho 
teaching personnel, these losses liav<* been overcome in a measure 
by substitutes. 

Tho student enrollment shows a marked decline for tho past year; 
122,053 white students were enrolled in 1916-17 ; this number dropped 
to 114,913 in 1917-18, or a loss of 7,140. Tho chrpUment of colored 
students was 9,340, or 2,012 less than in 1916-17. 

The divisions which sxiffered tho most were those of agriculture 
aiuh mechanic arts. The division of home economics showed a gain, 
likewise the special and tho short courses. 

A striking decrease is apparent in tho number of students wha 
received first degrees. In 1916-17 those who received the bachelor’s 
degree numbered 11,361 ; in 1917-18 only 7,741 were graduated. The 
most striking loss appears in tho graduate departments ; 1,313 received 
^vanced degrees in 1916-17; the number fclfto 471 in 1917-18. 

/ - MILITARY EDUCATION. 

Notwithstanding the decline in general attendance the enrollment 
iii tho Reserve Officers’ Training Corps courses w as more than twice 
that of the year preceding. The total cnrollfticnt in tho iisual 

military training courses has not appreciably changed. 

o . ^ ' 

INCQME. 

The report shows little variation indho amount and tho growth of ' 
income. This fact is significant, as it indicates that the land-grant 
institutions are on stable foundations, which enable them to pass 
through periods of crisis with much leas harm than many institutions 
which rely primarily on private gifts and tuition fees. 

The report includes for the. first time the income spent xmder thV. 
conditions of the Smith-Hughes Act for vocatimial 'teacher training.. 
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AORICULTUnAt AND MBtflANICAL COLLEGES. 

This money is not nUn^istcred by the laini-grant eolleges, but inns- 
much ns the majority^ teachers receiving this fund are sfationctl 
at the land-grant colleges the fund has been included as n part of 
the total income of tlio land-grant institutions. 

CHANGES IN THE 1917-18 REPORT. 

More specific information is offered with respect to the scope of 
specialization in the main divisions of instruction. The table on 
page 5 of tho last report is continued for this year and fbllowed l>v 
the revised form. The new t abulat ion is not socQpaplctc as is dcsircil , 
but it is e.xpectod that tho colleges will give more definite inf ormatiou 
regarding the different kimls of .specialization permitted iu lliS 
different divisions. 

Specialization in .agriculture is classified as follows: Agricultural 
education, agricultural engineering, agronomy or farm crops, animal 
husbandry, dairy husbandry, forestry, horticulture, pomology, 
poultry husbandry, nual economics, soil^ ami fertilizers, vetcrinaiV 
-science, general agriculture, and miscellaneous. Under engineering 
and mechanic arts are given: Ci\il engineering, electrical engineering, 

mining engineering, te.xtilc engineering, chemical engineering^ sanitary 

engineering, general engineering, and unclassified. Untler homo 
* wonpmics are found: Foods and cookery, textiles and clothing, 
industrial management, cafeteria management, teachers’ course, arul 
general course. Besides these divisions there are departments of: 
ah-hitecture, pharmaey, gimeral science, etc. 


ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MINES. 

On May .3, 1917, the legislature of tho Territory of ^Vlaska 7 % 5 sed n 
law establishing tho Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines 
in harmony with the act of Congress passed March 4, 191.'). Sixty 
thousand dollars were appropriated for buildings.- Tlie college i.s 
located at Fairbanks, about 400 miles from tho coast. In 1918 tifll* 
main building was erected, but inasmuch as there was a failure to 
apptopri^o funds for administration and general maintenance tho 
college will have to postpone its opening until tho next session of 
the legislature in 1921. Tlio Territory of Alaska is the last of tho 
States and Territories of tho United States to accept tho.conditiou.s . 
of tho Morrill Act in behalf of education in agriculture, mechanic arts, 
and homo economics. 


CNIT^ STATES AND TERRITORIAI. LAWS PERTAINING TO THE ESTAB- 
USHMENT OP THE ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COUXGE AND SCHOOL 
OP MINES. 

Tbe following laws touching tho estaKlishmpnt of tho Alaska 
Agncnltural College and School of Mines are herewith appended: 
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act op CONORG8S OF THE IINITKD STATES. 


A V ^(*T To re-tcrvo lands to th#* Tfrritory of Alaskn for mliirntiniuil ns«», and for othpr loirpwwi. 


Be it rnacfed by the Senate and House of Reps^^scntafties of the Cnitrd States of America 
in Congress asscmhlcdf Tliat when the public lamln of the Territory of . Alaska are mir- 


vovetl, under direction of the Govenimeiit of the Uniunl States, aectiona numbered 
Ifj and ilGin each township, in said Territory' shall be, and tho same are hereby, reecr\*cd 
from Kile (>r settlement for the support of common echools in tho Territory of Alaa]^; 
'and Pi'ction 33 in each township in the Tanaua Valley between* parallels 6-1 aiid 65 
north' latitude £?hd between the one hundred and forty-fifth and the one liundretl and 
, fifty-second of west longrtude (meridian of Greenwich) shall be, and the eam^ 

is hereby, resen'ed from ealcor pottlement for th»i support of a territorial agricultuml 
college am! school niinCH when estahlinheil i>y tho legisLiture of Alaska uptm tho 
tract pranttHl i;i section 2 of this act: Provided, That where pettleraent with a view to 
' homestead entry has been made ui>on any part of the sections roK’r\*ed hereby before 
the survey thereof in the field, or where Ihe wmio may have been sold or otherwise » 
a])propriated by or under antliorit y of any act of C'ongres.<», or are wanting or fractional 
in quantity, other lands may be riesignatCHl antl^eper\*ed in lieu thereof in tho manner 
provided by the act of Congress of February 28, 1891 (Twenty-sixth Statutes, p, 791): 
Provided farther. That tho Territory may, by general law', provide for leasing said land 
^ in area not to exceed one section to any <jne person, association, or corjwration for not 
longer than 10 years at any one time: And provided further. That if any of said sect ions, 
or unv part thereof, shall hoof knc^'ij mineral character at tffodate of acceptancoof' 
purvey thereof, the n«»cr.vation herein madoshalf not bo effective or applicable, but 
‘ tbo entire proceeds or income dcrivwl by the Uniunl States from such soctiona 10 
and 36 imd such wnriion 33 in edch township in tho TanaYia Valley ar<»a hereinbefore 
described, and the minerals therein, tt^elhor writh the entire i»rocee^ls inlbomo 
derived from said rcscrv'ctl lands, are hereby ai)propriato<l and set apart ka separate 
and permanent funds, which shall he expended only for tho exclusive use wd benefit 
of tho public schools f>f Aluska, or of the Agricultural ('ollego and Scliool orMinea, 
r('spoc lively, in such manner aa the legislature of 'Alaska may by law <lirect. 

Sec. 2. That section numbered 6, in township numbere<l I south of the Fairbanks 
base lino and rabgomimbcred 1 west of the Fairbanks meriilian; section numbo*ed 31, 
in township numberctl 1 north of the Fairbanks. base lino and retngo numbered 1 
.west of tho Fairbanks meridian; and section numbered 36, in township numbered I 
north of the Fairbanks base line and rongo numbered 2 west of the Fairbanks meridian 
be, and the samo arc hereby, granted to the Territory of Alaska, but with the expro* 
condition that the>^ shall be forever resened and dedicated to use aa a ale for an 
V. agricultural college' and school of mines: Provided, Tliat nothing in this act shall bt 
hold lo interfere with or destroy any legal claim of any person or corporation to any 
part of said lands under the homestead or other law for tbo disposal of the public lands 
0 acquired prior to the appro\'al of this act : Provided further. That so mtich of the said 
laud aa is now used by the GovemmcDt of the United States as an agricultural experi- 
ment station may continue to be used for such purpose until abandoned |or that uae 
by an order of tho President of the Uuile<l States or by act of Congress. 

Approved, March 4, 1915. 


ACTS OF THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE OP ALASKA. 

A N' \CT To accept thegraotsof Untl aaq of money for the l>eneflt of aa aErkultural oolkee and schootof 
mines for the Torrllory of Alaska. * 

Be it enacted by the UgialciiHre of the Territory of Alaska: 

Section 1 . The grants qi Unchs for on Agricultural College' and School of Mines for 
Alaska autboriaed by act of ^^igreei approvet\^Marchi4, 1915, and of moneys for the 
benefit of State and Territorial colleges of agricuUur^ and mechaoicr arta authorlisd 
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'AGKICULTURAL AITD MECHANICAL (XJLLEGES. 

by »cta of CongresB approved August 30, 1890, and March 4, 1907, being made subject 
to the l^iialativo assent of the several States and Territories to the purpose of said grant, 
the aasrat of the 'Eatery of Alaska is hereby given to the purpose of said grants and 
tte conditiona of the alcove specified sktB of Congress are hereby accepted by the Terri- 
. tory of Alaska, and the treasurer of the Territory of Alaska is hereby designated as 
the ^ said moneys shall bo paidf , • 

S^c. 2. In ac^rdance vith the provisions of the act of Congress approved -August 30, 
1890, the Alaska Agricultural College and S&ool of Mines is hereby designated as the 
beneficiary under tho provisions of said act, said college to bo located by the board 
ol trust^ecs within tho boundaries of tho four sections of land specified by tho said ad ^ 
of Congress approvc<l March 4, 1915, to ho rei>er\’od and dedicated to p?o as a site f<ir 
said institution. 

Approved, Mi*y 3. 1917. 


AN ACT For the MtabUshment o^the .Uaska .'priniltunil roneK#^ an<l 5;chool of Mlnrs in aorordance vlih 
^ the jjrovisioM of tiie act of Con-.Tcss approve*! March 4 , 1915, and to grant a charter to the /laSVa 

♦ AgricultaralCollegeanaschoolof Mines. 

Section 1. Be if emeted by the Uyislature of the Territory of Alaska, That as soon as 
tho trustees are appointed as set forth in section 2 of Uiis act they and their siiccefisors 

• in office shall be and are hereby constituted a corporation under the name and style of 
"The A^ka Agricultural College and School of Mines," and by that name shall be 

^ capable in law of suing and being sued, Uking and holding real and personal property, 
contracting and being contracted with, adopting and using a corporate seal ami 
'changing such seabat their pleasure, and doing and causing to be done all matters 
necessary for the purpoeos of any function as herein set forth. 

• 8ec. And 6c itfariheT enacted, That the govemmeut of the Alaska^gricultural 
. ,CAl^ and School of Mines shall be vested in a board of eight trustoos, citizens of the 
Territory of Alaska, who shall be appointed by the governor thereof by add with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall ser\'e without compensation, but shall 
bo i^d th^ reasonable necessary* expenses while enghged in the discharge cd their 
official duties. Two of said trustees shall be appointed to serve until the first Monday 
of April, 1919; two toserve until the firstMonday of April, 1921; two to servo until the 
\ first Mondiw of April, 1923; two.to 8cr\*e until the first Monday of April, 1925; and their 
succesTOiB Aereafter shall lie appointed for a term of eight years from the first Monday 
of Ai^ of the years in which they are appointed, to serve until their successors are 
appointed and have qualified, and any vacancy in the board shall be fiUed by appoint- 
ment made in ihe same manner as in th^ original appointment, but only for ‘the 
unexpixed term thereof. 

Bmc. 3. Be it further enacted, That tho Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Minseahall hold all properties and all funds herein granted to it and all other property 
and funds hereafter acquired by it, and shall use the same for the purpose of con- 
ducting a collide where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientiiic 
, uid classical studies and including mflitary tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and household economics in order to 
promote a fiberal and practicaT^ucation. All departments of said institution shall 
• be open to both sexes for equal educational opportunities. The said trustees are 
hereby empowered to conduct a college extension service, the leading object of whi<m 
shall be to cany information on rural life subjects to the people of Alaska. 

Sic. 4. Be it further enacted, That the trustees of the Alaska Agricultural College 
- ■ and School of Mines as HlMn constituted shall meet and organiie, and for the orderly 
conducting of the businese of raid corporation said trustees shall have the power and 
. authority, from* time to time, to elect such offlem as may he required and proscribe 
dnties t«nuns. The meeting! o( the of trustee! of the college’shall be 
/ open to th<rpublic and the pren, end kll records of such meeting! »nd of all prodehdingi. 
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of such board ffhall bo open to the-inspection by tho public and the prefw at reasonable 
tiroes thereafter; Provided, That said b<mrd may hold executive sessions, the findings 
of said sessions to bo made a part of the record of the proceedings of said board, 

Sfx. 5. Be a further enacted. That the board of trustees of said corporation ahall 
have full power and Authority tp determine the time and place of meeting and thft 
maimer of notifying its members to convene at such meetings^ and als6 to eler* by a 
inajority vote of the whole board, arf executive head o{ the said college, who may attend 
all'rseetings'of the board. The said board of trustees shall establish the position and* 
fix the’ salaries and emoluments of the executive head of the college, all heads of 


(1 opart mente, professors, teachers, instructors, and other officers; and the said board 
of trustees is further empowered to make or ordain, aa tho occasion may require, 
reasonable nijes, orders, and by-laws not in conflict with the Constitution of the , 
I'nitcd States nor the laws of the Territory of Alaska, with rcasonahlo penalties, for the 
P>'h 1 government of the corporation, for the regulation of their own body; and 
also, by and 'with tho-advice of the executive head of the college, to determine%nd 
n-gnlato the course of instruction in said oiilogc; but no instruction, either sebtarian 
in religion or partisan in politics, shall ever be {xjrraitted in any departibent of the 
follege; and sectarian or partisan test shall be allowed or exercised in the appoints 
meiit of truaiiM or in the appointment of atl^* instructors or other officers of tho college, 
nr in thoftMisaion of students thereto, or for any purpose whatever; and tho board 
of tnistee^iall confer such appropriate degrees as they may determine and prescribe. 
The tnistoos shall have the care, conUx)!, and management of all the^^l and personal 
property and all moneys of tho said college, and shall keep a correct and easily under- 
sUxxl record of the minutfe of every meeting and all acts- done by them in pursuance 
of their duties, and shall cause to be kept a complete record of all money received and 
db<hurBements thereof. They shall make a written report to the legislature of the 
Teiritor)' of Alaska at the beginning of i!3 regular sessions of the conditioDS of the 
rollegr* property, of all roceipL^ and expenditures, and of the educational and other 
work j>erfonned, provided, nevertheless, that no corporate business shall be transacted 
at any meeting unless at least five of tho trustees are present. 

Sec. fi. Be it further enacted, That the executive head of the Alaska Agricultural 
( ollcgo and School of ifines shall liayo authority, subject to the approval of the 
l)oard of tnutteoB, to give general direction to the work of the institution in all of its ^ 
departments. Ho shall have power to appoint tho heads of departments and such. - 
other professors, aseistanU, tutors, and other officers of the aaid college 

to tho poeitions established by tnw board of trustees ; and ho shall define their duties, 
and supervise the performance thereof, except that the dean of’ the college shall be 
nominated and appointed by the majority vote of the board of trustees. The trustees 
shall have power to remove from office any of the officers of the institution, by It 
majority vote 6f tho whole boards when in their judgment the good of tho college 
requires it, provided Abo, however, that the power to auspend and expel students 
for misconduct or other causce and to mnstate same b Posted solely in tho executive 
head of tl\e college. 

Skc. 7. Be U further enacted, That all powers, duties, pnd obligations devoWiog 
upon the said Alaska Agricultuial College and Scho^ of Mines,in connection with^or 
by reason of the various and aeveral acts of Congress of tho United Stateo of America 
now enacted or whi<^ may be hereafter toacted in relation to agricultnial coUegoe 
and agriqultural or mining experiment stations, extension work in agriculture and' 
instruction and extension work id the mechanic arts, are hereby granted and conveyed 
to and imposed upon the Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, to be 
enjo;^ and carried out by it In compliance with the acta of the Oomgreas of Xhh United . 
States and of the legbbture of the Territory of Alaska, or, as ma^t appear to the beftt 
inters of the puzpqa# or purposes for which they were <Mted; and the Aba^ 

■ ■' 
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AOKICXniXUBXL AND MECHANICAL COLLBOES. 

Agi^tural College Md Scliool oI Mines is hereby named and appointed bv the 
legialatura of the Territory ol Alaska to receive all moneys, appropriations, and grants 
now or hereafter coming to the Territory of Alaska from the United States Govern- 
ipent, under any acta of Congreas now in force or hereafter to be passed for the purpceo 
or purpo309 beran named. 

Sec. 8., Thatforthe purpose of constructing buildings, fortbtrpnfchaseof equipment 
each as is necJCffiary to the institution herein named, the sum of 160,000 U lierebv 
apprc^ate<l from the treasury of the Territory pf Alaska; /’ro* tWrrf, Tl^t one-liai( 
of this said amount only shall be turned over toTlio board of tnislees of the AU.-ka 
Agricultaral Coll^j;© and School of Mines duruig the calendar year of 1017. 

Appro v<h 1 May 3, 1017, 

AN ACT Toprovidofor the school hin.L-! pnwi to. 1 l.yhTrfrH. lUoWnefU of tho .vhwka AerlculiMr,! 

CoUoge tuid School of ICixies, 

Be it mactrf! hi/ the legislature of the Territory of Masha: 

Section’ 1 . Tliat the tnistees of the Alaska Agricultural College an<l Schotd nf 
Mines are hereby authorized to execute, in the name of the Territory f(«r minijitr, 
agricultural, or other purpo^, leases to the land grante<l for the bonefit of an nini- 
mltural college and school of mines for Alaska by the act of Congr <*<»3 of Ma: ch A, 
1915, for such time and for fiuch rent or royalty as to them shall socm just, pubjoct 
however, to the terms and conditions that are now or mav hereafter he prescribe.! 
bylaw. 

Approvcfl >fay 1, imn. 


^ <^vwnorof Alaska to make ail necessary Mrtlfii'utes to entlile the Terrltorv cl 

^ TrmioridI Ccllr^rrs of ftp-iru|:„re an.| 

m 4 chaWf*al arts authorlMd by acts of Congress approvwt^Vugust 30, 1<100, ayd Man h -l imr nn-l 
declaring an emirgency. • - * * • . 


Be it enacted bj the legislature of the Territory of Alasha: 

Section 1 . Tliat the Governor of Alaska is hereby ^jthori zed to make all certificau -' 
required by law or the regulations^)! the Department of Agriculture or the Department 
of the Interior necessary to be ma<Io in order to ciititlp'ttnrTerritorv of Alaska to ti e 
grant of monc>TJ for the benefit of State and TetPtforial colleges of agriculture an, I 
mechanical art?, authorized by acts of Oongreps approved Atigiist 30 and 

Mtvchd, 11)07. ' ’ 

Sj.o. 2. That an emergency is hereby declarwl to exifl, and thw act shall take 
onect and bofin force from and after its passive and approval. 

Approved May 3, 1910. 


THE 'ASSOaATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATONS. 

The tliirtj-socond annual convontion of the Association of 
AmoricM Agricultural CoUeges and Experiment Stationa was held 
in Baltimore, Md., January 8-10, 1919. 

• • The progrm, on which appeared the Hon. D. F.. Houston, Secro- 
tary of Agriculture, was one of unusuhl significance, inasmuch as 
reconslTOction proUems in agricultural and technical education 
were discussed. 

The follOwi^ extracts c<»itain some of the more important state- 
ments pertaining to the educationa^olioics of the land-grant insti- 
tuhons. Certoin summaries and refliiamendations are included also." 
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For full report of the Baltimore meeting see the proceedings of the 
thirty-second annual conrcntion of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 

REPORT or THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ORGANTIATIOV AND POLICY. 

(Prewntwl by President W. M. Higp*, of South Carolina.) 

When Ameri^A entered the war the organization and policy of the larul-graiit col- . 
lr^'C 3 iimnodiately became centered in the utmost effort to help win the war. The 
iirilon of the Federal Government in establishing the Student Army Training Corps 
merely enlarged the use of the college machinery for military purposes. The training 
of oiTiccrs and of men for special service, plus 6ffort8 to help increase the food supply, 
l);ivc constituted almost the comple^B round of our task this year. It will not profit 
much to discuss the wisdom of the “S. A. T. C.’' plan. The creation of hostilities 
baa brought new problems of transition. We are handicapped by reason of the 
nd action of our staffs. Each institution is adapting itself as beet it can to tho 
r^iiuation. 

The act creating tho land-grant colleges was passed during a great national crisis 
much like tho one through which wc now are passing. That the intent and purpose 
of the act was not only the ad \'an cement of tho interests of tho several States, but 
the promotion of the Nation’s security, is e\’idenl by the special provisions for the 
encouragement of agriculture, the mechanic arts, and military science — all elements 
of preparedness. The prescnl war has shown the wrisdom of such a i>olicy, and in 
•addition it has called attention to another important factor from the standpoint of 
national security — the economic use of food and clothing. The land-grant colleges 
through their departments of heme economics have dealt with this problem, but 
the war has shown that it is a much larger problem than it ^*aa formerly regard e<l. 

Tl»e land-grant colleges, therefore, are keenly interested in tho promotion of a 
lutional program of education. This program includes'tho promotion of (a) agricul- 
ture; (6) industry; (c) the economic use of food and clothing, including in each 
c.i?e the social ?nd economic problems involved. Tho ser\dce includes also a con- 
hpicuoua share in the Nation’s program for military training, including the neceswary 
phy^iical education. 

Your committee desire to call attention to matton^ vltuh to us seem in noetl of 
MTioiis and immediate consideration. 

1. An agriatUural program,— The all-important pri>blom is the development of a 
marc comprehensive, definite, and inclusive program for^tho improvement of agricul- 
. diro and country life. Wc have many programs omaruiting from tho active agencies 
of agricultural development but wo have no unified j>rognim.* Wo need to relate 
our American agricultural plans to tho new world demands. Our csilegeo eorely 
sliould have a good deal to say about this program, and ye ought to be particularly 
well equipped to give counsel concerning the great needs of our agriculture imd 
country life and tho mannen in which they may be met. A recent lettCT Bcnt to 
over 100 men prominent in agricultural IcNulership in this country, perhaps two-^ 
thirds of them members of tho staffs in our agricultural colleges, brought repHes from 
tho majority containing material of the utmost *suggostivenees and value. There 
was practically unanimous agreement as to the need of a more comprehensive agri- 
cultural policy and the breadth and scope of the suggestiona made are a splendid 
commentary upon the intelligent foresi^t and keen Ixudg^t of our agriculttinl 
leaders. '\ 


2. An industrial program,^AB land-grant insdtutions we are oonoemod with a 
dofinito agricultural program^ but we are equally concerned with a definite industxial 
program, and while our institutions have not been called upon so extensively by 
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industry as by agriculturo, the need for cooperation in industrial life, as in rural life, 
u very great. Haa the time not arrived when an indufltrraj program, broad enough 
in scope to tmify llie efforts of the various independont agencies engaged in the pro- 
motion of indj^try and the interests of its workers, should bo formulated? 

3. 2^/ood mipply the field of the agricultural college.^lt is almost a tmism that 
our agricultural colleges hi^ve in the past dealt very largely with the problems of 
producing food and other agricultural raw materials. Research and teaching in tlie 
economic and social fields have been relatively recent dcvelopmenis. Many of our 
institutions have for years rendered a very largo service through the departments of 
home economics in helping to solve the problem of food use in the home. The war, 
however, has carried us even farther into the w'hole field of food supply. Your com- 
mittee believe that tlio timo bos come for our agricultural colleges to plan to include 

^in thar programs of research, of teadiing, and of extension, the entire range of food 
needs and resources, of food production, of food distribution, of fxxi manufactum, 
and conservation, as well as the household use of food; and wo include all eoil-growii 
products in the pro'vrinco of our actirities. This policy places the land -grant col logo 
s<]uarely before the public as the one Slate-supported educational agency that pro- 
; poses to do all that an educational institution can do, in both the technical and 
economical aspects of all subjects relating to the food au{)ply. 

4. Enlargement of research,— This broad scope of scrv'icc of the agricullural colleges 
tolls for a very groat enlaigement of investigational work. M'o Bhould have more 
information tonceming our food needs and the possibilities of our ffxxl supply. Wo 
should greatly enlargo research in homo economics. We should do more in a scient i fur 
way in the major problems opnnjectwl with the conser\*ation of food and tho other 
raw materials of agriculture. ^Tho war has called conspicuous attention to tho iice<l 
for sdentific research in tho jield of engineering. Some of tho land-grant colleger 
have done notable work in this direction and many rendered valuable ecr\ice during 
tho war emeigcncy. To insure its continuation and expansion, provision should he 
made at an early dale for the support of this work. 

5. ‘Inveettgations in the economic and social field . — It is in tho realms of economic 
and business problems on tho hand, and of tho country life field on tho other 
hand, that wo find perhaps tho greatest need for an extension of investigational work. 
These fields belong particularly to tho land-grant college, but lack of funds prevcni.s 
enlargement of scientific re^ar^i, especially in connection* with tho complex 
machinery of tho economical and ^r distribution of farm products, and also in tho 
still more*complex and less clearly defined field of country life. 

6. The land-grant collegee and dcTnocracy.— The eflSciency of democracy turns in the 
last azlalysis upon the character of the leadership on behalf of tho common welfare. 
We must enlarge our vision of tho type of training that wo will give our students. 
Herotoforo wo havo been too content to make them proficient in their technique. We 
have laid tod little oidphasis upon tho purpose to make the specialist understand his 
real eervico to society and his obligat^^ to the democratic commonwealth. For tho 
same reason wo must como into closer touch writh tho w'orld-wide movement for truly 

, democratic education. Wo doubt if there is*IRy other part of the American educa- 
tional system bo thoroiigbly democratic as is tho work of the land-grant collies, 

■ The extension aervice frankly aims to reach’ every man on the land. ‘ We emphasize 
the importance of our teaching of bettor methods of production, and should not mini- 
mi£e our teaching of the prindplee of a sound and method of marketing, credits, and 

other fomiB of hum bmdnoas. Moreover, has pot the time como when the land-grant 
collegefl ehould Boriously undertake extension service to the industrial worker? The 
task is difficult, but that is no reason why the land-grant coUegee should not become 
- veritable fo un t ainh eads of knowlcdgo and of inspiration for all classes in the common* 
weal^, in bdialf of a true democracy, political, economical, and social. 
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7. Leaden in a democracy.— On the teaching side, both on the campiui and in the field, 
and in all departments ol the land-grant colleges or universitiee, we need to have a 
very definite purpose in the training of men and women for leadership, in order that 
wo may bring to bear upon the problems of our progressive democracy the informed 
mind nM the clear insight of our best young men ^ young women . 

8. Army erverseas educational eommission . — We would call especial attention to the 
proposed work of the Army overseas educational commission, and to tho evident 
des^irability of cloee cooperation between the commission and the land -grant colleges. 
The problem of wise vocational guidance to eoldiers, many of whom look forward to 
different occupations than they have heretofore followed, must have our thought and 
c(X)peration. It is especially incumbent upon us to provide special opportunities to 
our owTi students and alumni in war service to rehabilitate themselves educationally 
i.n their return to America and before they resume active occupations. 

9. An educatioml program.— \n educational program, like an agricultural program, 
is in the making. VFhat part are we to take in it? The time has arrived for the coordi- 
nation of this part of our system of agricultural educhtion into a real unit, and its 
further coordination writh our general agricultural policy. The most important step 
in this direction that wo can take as an association is to seek a closer cooperation of the 
agencies of agricultural education already in existence. We are already required to 
deal with. tho States Relations Bei^ice in the Department of Agriculture as well as 
with other bureaus in the department; with the Bureau of Education in the De- 
parlinentof tho Interior; with the Federal Board for Vocational Education; and in 
many States, in addition, with tho State boards or commissioners of education. In 
al in ost every State there are relationships still to be worked bti t with the administrative 
agencies such as tho State board or commissioner of agriculture, the State board of 
health, the bureau of animal sanitation, and so on; and, last but not least, with the 
rapidly growring system of county farm bureaus, which in some Statee are already 

public agencies not under direct control of the college. The relationship 
of tho autho^ty and activities of all these bodies is a most puzzling thing to follow. 
Vigorous actiS«^hould bo taken looking toward C(X>rdination of their work. 

1 n order to cai^ut, as far as practicable, the suggestions that have been made by 
your coijwaittee, w^jreeent the following resolutions: 

iJrjiotvfrf, First T lat we urge the closest poesiblo cooperation at this time among all 
agricultural agende \ and organizations, public and private, in a supreme effort to 
prepare a more ade luate program for the development of American agriculture and 
countr>' lifo- 

Becond. That we recommend that, under the general guidance of the executive 
committee of this satiation, each of its standing committees, together poesibly with 
committees cepecii^ appointed to cooperate in preparing for the next meeting of this 
association , report coifcoming such changes in the work and activities of the land -grant 
colleges as shall enable them to adapt themselves more completely td the demands of 
tho reconstruction peiM. fipecifically, we desire to have laid before this associatioii 
plans for the enlargeme Aof the field of research in the whole realm of food supply, in the 
economic and social asp^tsof agriculture and in engineering. We further desire plans 
for the enlargement of the extension service^ provide for the needs of the industrial 
worker. We desire to have before us a s^Kment of the need and form of Federal 
appropriations for these purposes, as well as suggestions for more complete cotTer 
lation of research effort as between the different institutions and between all of ^em 
and -the Federal departments. We seek lifi^it on pips the w^er development 
training in the problems of citizenship for all students in all divisions of our land-grant 
colleges. 

Third. That we urge upon the faculties of all the institutions in this usociation 
need 6i very great emphasis being laid upon enlarging the opportunities afforded 
coones of study, both for degrees and in short counes, deal^ with fundami “ 
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problenw of a demwratic society the w<^ld over, the need of extension of the teaching 
in these fields. We further urge the need for a reexamination of present methods for 
admission with a view possibly to the adoption of a qualitative test and to the end that 
no worthy and qualified individual shall be deprived of the opportunity for collegiate 
training up to the limit of his ability and resources. 

Fourth. That we urge the institutions in this association to form the closest possible 
relationships with the work of the Army overseas educational commission, 

Fif^. That we suggest that the executive committee take steps to secure the 
coordination of the authority and activities of the various National and State depart- 
ments, bureaus, and l>oard3 that deal financially or otherwise with the land-grant 
colleges. 

Respectfully submitted for the committee, 

K. b, Bl TTERFrELD, 

Choinnoh. 



THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN AORICI LTl RE. 

One of the leading objects of the committee on instruction in 
agnculturo was to evaluate the experiences gained during tlie war 
emergency. The following paragraphs contain the rnoro important 
observations and suggestions; 

Summary and m^gestioris.^The instructional work of the agricultural coljegcB 
called for leas revlmon to meet th^ war emergency than that of any other cloes of 
hi^er educational institutions. For years they had been teaching food ppodfiction, 
farm management, veterinary practice, miliUry tactics, and the ecicnccs.related to 
these practicee. A little more emphasis on the production of grains for human food 
alittle on modifications in crop rotations and in farm practices to meet the labor ami 
fertilizer shortages, a few additions to the special courses and short courses relating 
to these changed conditions and on the more general use of farm-power machiiieiy— 
these were about the only modifications in the college instruction in agriculture. 
In other lines of work — extension teaching, farm bureau organization, service on 
emergency commissions, and the like— there were more radical departure from the 
normal program. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But it q)iould not be assumed that the coll^ autboritiee were entirely imtisfied 
with what they were able to do toward meeting certain emergency demands mad© 
ujion them. They real|i^ that many things needed to b© done that could not l>o 
done while the vnar was on, and so were not attempted. Now that fighting has ceSsed 
and ih© collies ai© returning to a peace basis, they may hav© time to give to some of 
the following considerations: 

1. Vocadonal Instruction.— One thing clearly demonstrated by the war was the 
weakness, or perhaps w© should say the lack, of vocational training and vocational 
leadership. This was tnie not only in the mechjmirai tradee, but also in agriculture. 
There was a large demand that could not be filled fo^ operators of farm-power 
machinery, for leaders in home and school garden enterprises, for county agricultural 
agmits, and for teachers of vocational agriculture. In the making of plans to over- 
come this weakness, so far as it concerns agriculture, the college of agriculture should 
take a prominent part. Much of the actual vocational teadiing, it Is^ue, will bedone 
in schools below <^tege grade, but the colleges diould certainly have a strong Influence 
in shaping policies. If they are to do this, they must now be alert to <^upy the 
positionofleaderahiplhat belongs to them. Theyar© State in^ilutions, many of them 
connected with State universities having dirsci organic telaiionahip with the public 
school systemsy and so will be In a position to influence the development of >x>cational 
instniction in at least three ways; (l) By amistiDg the puWic schools officers in plan- 
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ningand developing vocational coureea and laboratories; (2’) by asBisting in preparing 
H abject matter; and (3) by training teachers for this work. 

The development of .work under the Smith-IIughee Act 'will also have a strong 
hearing on the rclaflonship of the colleges of agriculture to \x>cational instruction in 
agriculture and will compel them to give consideration to it in their entrance require- 
ments and their college courses of instruction, particularly with reference to the 
training of teachers for this work. 


2. Training teaclicra of agriculture , — In view of the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act the committee pointed out the responsibility 
of the land:grant colleges in the training of teachers of agriculture 
and emphasized *'the importance of building up strong departments 
of agricultural education.^’ 

Inai ruction in rural economics and rural sociology , — The importance of strengthen- 
ing t ho work of the agricultural colleges in the field of rural economics forcibly 
demonstrated during the war. There were persisteot demands for information con- 
cerning the cost of producing milk, wheat, rice, cotton, and other farm products, but 
w*c were compelled reluctantly to admit not only that reliable cost statistics were 
not a\-ailable, but also that we w'ere not agreed as to a method of determining sudt 
costs?. . 

Marketing is another branch of rural economics Uiat has been too long neglected 
by the agricultural collegce. Farmers are criticising these institutions for gi\ing bo 
mmh attention to production and so little to the grading, standardization, packing, 
shipping, and marketing of produetjS. We believe that in a measure this criticism is 
merited and that the colleges should take pronjptstepe to strengthen their departments 
of ruml economics. 

rioecly related to the marketing problems are those of rural cooperation, whidi 
thus far the colleges of agriculture have hardly begun to study. Fanning is almost 
the only business or occupation that is not effectively organized to present its claims; 
farmers , the only important group that has failed, with a very few notable exceptions, 
to cooperate for the promotion of its financial interests. This, too, is a field that the 
colleges of agriculture should survey and culti\*ate intensively. 

The war has abo intensified the social problems of rural communities. Xlundreds 
of thousands of young men in the Army and of young women in industry have 
ac(juire<l new standards' of life. The wur has brought new institutions into country 
life, some of which may have a permanent place. War activities havp aroused the 
community spirit and a new sense of the possibility of a better social organization* 
Extension workers, teachers, and other trained leaders of rural affairs are realizing 
the need of a more adequate knowledge of human nature and of a scientific approach 
to the social organization of country life. As yet there baa been no general recogni- 
tion by colleges and rural secondary schools of the need for instruction in rural aocial 
problems. The agricultural colleges, with their facilities for research and'their extea- 
pion organizations reaching more and more effectively into every rural conununityi 
are not only preeminently fitted, but they have a distinct obligation to take the lead 
in studying these problems and inghing comprehensive consideration to them in the 
curricula for training rural leaders. 

A. C. True, 

1 ^ J. F. Duooar, 

Q* A. Works, 

For the eommitUs 
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fOST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POUCTES AND OF AGRICUU 

TUBAL RESEARCH. 

Dr. A. C. True, in his report as bibliographer of the association, 
presented a list of 77 British, French, and American publications 
. which treat on national policies regarding agriculture, forestry, and 
the placement upon the land of men recently in the national service. 

Th^ most important contributions come from England and her 
colonies. 'Special mention is made of the Report of the Agricultural 
Policy Subcommittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction of Great 
Britain, which plans a reconstruction of tho agricultural system. 
The report of the Association Nationale d’Expansion Economique de 
France emphasizes tho unity of agricultural and industrial interests.- 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DAVENPORT. 

Presrdent Eugene Davenport, ’in his paper discussing tho need of 

A National Policy in Agriculture,’’ called,. attention to tho^sc rious 
neglect of the farmers’ interests, lie pointed out- - 

. That considerations of fairness and of public safety both demand a liiglier regard 
. for the affairs and interests of tho open country' and for tho welfare of tho’farmer and 
^ fMily; that in a real democracy the farmer must stand higher than hitherto in 
public esteem, uQt because of demands he may make upon society but by reason of 
hia worth and his seiwicc; and that he should count for more in tlio management of 
public affairs n<tt administratively, in which he lias little skill, hut in matters roqiiir- 
ing counsel, in which he is comparatively wise and relatively unprejudiced. 

Agriculture, whether considered as a profession or as a mode of life, has never 
figured adequately in world affairs, being regarded by publicists mainly as the source 
<A cheap food for cheap labor and of raw materials good for commerce and for manu- 
wcttire, both convenient for holding the balance of trade upon the right side of the 
ledger. The firmer himself has been generally coasidcred -as an unskilled laborer, ' 
B humble producer rather than a typical citizen. 

One of the most important needs of tlio farmer is an equal chance 
with his city brother in obtaining the necessary educational privi-- 
' The farmer — 


. will probably say first of all that ho wants better oilurational opportunities lor his 
children, for aa matters stand now they must leave the parental roof at a, tender ago 
or else he must uproot his home, abandon hU business, and go to town if his children 
are not to fall behind those of the butcher, tho liakcr, and tho candlestick makcr- 
to be more specific, of the carpenter, the plumber, and the day laborer. 

But we have tho Smith-IIughoe bill which in itself Ls evidence that the public 
has not only recognized but acknowledged the conditions and begun to correct them- 
m a wise way too, fOr in a democracy the people must take tho lead or at least carry 
a part of the burden of all progress. This pUn which we have begun is a logical 
extension of Uio land*grant idea into the domain of secondary education. 

We are evidently headed in the right direction at this point, but qnr iwogress will 
bo insuflScient until we succeed in providing for the children of the farm as whole- 
some, as adequate, and as cultural, if pot aa varied, educational opportunitiee as are 
provided in the most-favored cities. There are obstacles to be overcome of couree, 
duet of which are the low tax-paying ability qf the open country aa compared with 
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tlie congeelcd city, and tho high per capita cost of instruction. But if wo aro to 
remain a democracy and ho safe, this burden mast in some way bo assumed by the 
public and not remain a permanent handicap upon tho profewmon of farming. If 
it i.s not so resumed as a national policy and as a part of a national plan, even to the 
rxtont of hoa\'ily subsidizing rural education, it is inevitable that we shall ultimately 
Itavo a peasant population on tho farms, and colleges such as ours, will have no 
stiidentfl of collegiate grade. except from among land-holding city residents. It 
Tf'quircs no prophet to foresee that when such a time comoe democratic institutions 
M ill begin to crumble at the foundations. 

F>tn'h\mcnta}^ of a natioTial jx/Uctf. — Among tho achievements nocossary to insure 
tlic proper development of .Vneiican agriculture whether from ^ private or a public 
P 'iiit <if \dew, the following at least are of suflicient significance to be considered as 
fuiuUuuontal in a national policy: '' 

1' iret. Subsidization of country schcwls to an extent tliat will insure to every child 
Imrn upon the farm tho opportunity of a good high-school education admitting to 
cnlloge, with choice of differentiation along agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
scientific, or literary lines— and this without leaving the father's roof of breaking up 
the homo and the busines.s. 

Second. Public recognition of tho fact that the farmer is neither a capitalist nor a 
-luborer, as the terms are understood in tho commercial world, but a managing operator 
«if a small business of which the home and tho family aro integral parts, and therefore 
entitlcnl u^ja^and in the public esteem as a typical democrat, not as a *'rube,” or even 
n'i an ominentlv useful laborer that should be “contented with his lot.” 

Third. Recognition of the fact that tho A' lerican farmer, as a typical citizen 
re[)n^scDtmg our largest and most fundamental indu3trj% and aa our greatest home 
l»uildor, is entitled to an income comparable wdth his labor, his investment, and hia 
H^agorial skill. ^ 

Tourth. Tho aasurapee of this income, not by arbitraty price fixing in defiance of the 
Cl nnomic law of supply and demand, not by force, but by conference between pro- 
diio<‘r, distributor, and consumer. 

Kiftli. Requirement by law of minimum housing conditions upon rented farms, 
such conditioDs.to be maintained under a system of adequate inspection. 

Sixth. The obligation not only to maintain but to increase tho fortuity of land, this 
(obligation to be equally binding upon landlord and tenant and enforced by public 
license. 

Seventh. Recognition of tho fact that as between the owner and tho operator of the 
land the sympathy and support of the public should be with the operator. 

Eighth. Recognition of the fact that as betw^n the owner-operator, the tenant, 
and the speculator, thesympathy and support of the public should be with the owner- 
nporator as the typical farmer. / * 

Ninth. Tho elimination from the public mind of the idea that tenantry is to be 
regarded in America as typical land occupancy of as the ideal road to ownership, 
th(H)rio6 for nationalization and mutualization of land to the contrary notwithetanding. 

Tenth. The appropriation of public funds lor financing young men in prospective 
ownership as soon as they shall have fully established a reputation for thrift and shall 
ha\;e accumulated say 10 per cent of the purchase price of productive lands. 

S eventh. The establishment of interest rates on funds' loaned upon land for home^ 
ling purposes that shall be based upon those of the most favorable bond issues, not 
upon current banking ratefe for short-term loans— rates that can be gbnerally 
realized in farming and that ought not to bo realized in the businceB of producing' the 
!«taple foods. 

Twelfth. DuKHiuragemoiit of speculation in land, by means of graduated taxation, 
and if necessary by prohibiting the accumulation of large numbem of fainma or other 
109074®— 20 2 
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acquisition of land with no intention of occupancy; in other words, tho absoluio 
dissociation of real CBtate speculation from farming and from tho production of the food 
of the i>eoplc. I f wo are to retain the principle and practice of private ownership, wo 
must not abuse tho privilege. 

Thirteenth. Recognition of agriculture in all its 'phases as a matter of deep public 
concern, whether regarded as the machinery for tho production of tho food of the people 
or OH th^mcans of providing ideal conditions for tho rearing of children. 

Fourteenth. Finally, tho determination to maintain upon the land the same class 
of pc*oplo os arc those who constitute the prevailing t>T)o among the moss of Americaji 
citizens. • J 


REORGANIZATION OP THE ASSOUATION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
. ’ EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

The following report hv W. E. Stone, president of Purduo T:ni- 
vcjsitT, gives the ^principal reasons for a reorganization of Iho 
association: 

The presidents of the land -grant colleges have had u^ef careful consideration tho 
subject of a more representative and efficient organizatmn of these institutions. 

Without disparagement of the Association pf American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, or any cijiticiam of those who havoeo ably conducted its affairn, 
it w self-evidcdt that the present form of organization has become too complex : that 
it is no longer weJl adapted to the needs of the land -grant colleges as a whole. 

Tho ideal organization of tho land ‘-grant colleges should hav'c tho priiuo purpoBi.* (tf 
Becuring unity of action on all mattr;''.'. pe rtaining to the common aims of the institu- 
tions in their relations to the Goven j:h and the public. . No other group of institu- 
tions has so in uch in common ; none oth^ ;• has so much at stake in the action of ( 'ongress 
and legislatures; none is so much in need of a strong central organization for promoting 
their mutual interests by concerted action. 

( Originally our association wm adapted to this end . but through tho growth of at tend- 
ance and development along certain lines, it is apparcrif^hat it no longer reprosciitH 
the varitKl intereete of tho colleges or meets the fundamental need for deliberation 
"hnd action upon questions of institutional administration and policy. Tho annual 
meetings bring out an attendance too large, too varied in its interesU/ and too Umitt'<I 
in authority to secure careful discussion and respmsible action on questions vital b) the 
Welfare of tho land -grant colleges. 

The present organization of the assoc iation provides uo place for many iiuporlant 
* interests in the land-granl colleges. Were it to do so, howev'er, it would only iiK:roas(* 
tho prosetit confusion and difificultiea as regards care^uKdiscuasion and action on insti- 
tutional affairs as a w'hole; tho orgatiizaticjn separates authority from responsibility; 
the very name of the association is indicative of ita one-eidedness. 

Having theBb things in mind, tho presidents of tho land-grant colleges believe that 
it is now DccesBar>' to secure some form of organization which, without interfering with 
tho general features of tho association nowexisting, shall promote its efficiency. They 
see two ends to bo attained — namely, to fix tho responsibility for legislation relating 
to the poliqjM and administration of tho land-grant colleges upon those who are c-hargod 
with ffie m^ement of these institutions, and to retain thoeo present.foaturos of tho 
organization which have become its outstanding characteristics — namely, tho meeting 
in sections for the discussion of matters pertaining to tho working of the various 
departments of the colleges, 

. To this end the presidents recommend that^' reorganization pf tho association bo 
provided for, which shall accomplish the foHovSng ends: 

1. The name to be the Association of Land-grant Colleges. 



2. Tho legislative functions of the association to be lodged with the presidents of the 
land-grant colleges belonging to the association. 

3. Tho retention of sections as at present for discjnssion and for reconmp>ndation and 
report to the tegislativo l>ody of the associatiofi. 

The presidents are deeply convinced that such a reorganization will bo to the best 
itUerests of our institutions in all departments. They urge the adoption of this re<'om- 
mcndai ion and tho appointment of a committee to arrange the details of putting tho 
same into effect with the least poesiblo delay. 

At a later meeting the coraraittoo on tho revision of the constitution 
of tho association rccomraen<led among- other things the changes 
ind^'ated in tho preceding paragraphs. 

According to the constitution these recommeudathms must “he 
(tn the table until and bo printed in tho call for tho next colivention/’ 
wlicn final action >^11 ho taken on the question, 

' ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

Tlio respective merits of tho revised Ncwlaiids hill and tlie modified 
Smith-TIovrard hill in l>ohalf of engineering experiment stations wore 
discussed by Uie engineering division of the college section. In view 
of the lack of unanimous support of any one of the proposed legislative 
pFans, tho debate Vras led back to the original grounds of discussion 
hv President R. A. Pearson, of Iowa State Agricultural College, who 
made tho following statements: 

T want very briefly to mention live pointa wbi< h*it soema to mo are fundamental. 

Wo ought to get back to tho first principles. 

1. We need this l)ill because of tho service it would give to our national industrios, 
comparable with that which our agricultural experiment statiohs are giving to agri- 
l ulturo. Wo upod it to comploto tho plan of^the land-grant inlstitutiona which were 

. Ktartwl !>y our Oovemmeiit in good faith. Tho land-grant colleges are national . 

iiisLitut ions within State borders. Wo have a right to ask Congress for an nppmp nation 
. to Hnisli the structure which it began to build nearly 6tf years ago, 

2. Tho (^position to this ipensure has centered in a half dozen separate State 
universities. Several of these institutions are not interested and some, 1 am con- 
vinced, favor this ineasuro which recognizes tho lund-grant colleges. As 1 see it, there 
an* 4H institntion.s in favor of, perliaps six that oppose, this measure actively and a few 
more have been led into more or less indifferent antagonism. These several measures 
arc rtM civing popular support in tho main hecause the institutions are Ixdng circularized 
and in a manner which presents only one side of tho question. If both sides were ade- 

presented much of this eo-callod support received by some of these measures 
would dwindle away. 

•'1. Tho rcderal Government has cstahlLsbod the priniyple of recognizing ono 
iiHtiiution in each State for tho conductor agricultural and engineering work. Con- 
Hidomble appropriations are being made to these institutions. Now if at this late 
date, Congress recognizes another instil g|tioQ in any or all of tho States and tlioreby 
ilividca tho Pederal hid it will establiali a new precedent that will cause us trouble * 
in connection with tho MoniH, Nelson, Hatch, Adams, and Smith-Lever appro- 
priations. Thus fur we have been recognized without question as governmental 
agencies in the* different Sthtca in agricultural and engineering tines. If now this i 


Go\-eniment deoidoa to divido the engineering funds and recogoizea another class of 
institutions, then wo may expect that those other institutions will seek the division 
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^ of tlie aifririiltiinil fiimlH lon(^ in oiir Imnds and wo will have tin artnunl battle on oiir 
bandit. 

Many ^in'^oiuious ar^mnpntrt Imvo been ^advan<'e<l in favor of recognizing other 
. in'^titutions. Ono of tliom wliicli has appeuUHl to sonioof our best scientists is that in 
flomo given Stato (ho land-grant college is less well fitted to handle tbe work than 
is another institution. To oiTset that it nmy ho said that it is esiaily possible to decrease 
tho value of our Fwleral appropriations by oversupervision. "If perchance it did 
happed in Ho:nn StaU? that the Federal money was spent in work done at an institiitilm 
weaker than iu competitor, the total losses of that character would not approxnnuiic 
those which would apply to all of tho strong institutions throughout tin; cnmiiry ii 
they wore bound down hy such detailed supervision and red an is indicated 
hy these various hiNh. 

It i^said that it would hurt tho separate Stato universities if tho hind-grant ( ollcirtN 
get this money. Not at all. If two institutions hvivo he(*n estuhlislunl in a given 
State, its legulature, if it chooses, ran reduce tho Stat'o aj^ropriation to tlu; hiiul- 
grant rollego ]>y an equivalent amount and add a similar sum M tlie appropriation 
allottfMl to tho Stato university. It is entirely v.'ithin tho poW-r of the Stati* t i 
adjust .«uch actuation. 

, ;b Prwidont Thompson poirAisl out tQ u.s last year that when a Stato decided to 
estahlish two institutions rather than one and to jdacc engineering at tho land-grant 
institution, it estopped itself from interfering with that arrangement at a later date. 
Too much stress can not ho laid on the importance of this point of \iow. 

5. We ought to stand firmly for tho principle of tluj limitation of Tederal appropria- 
tion to land-grant institutions. Wo sliould he more active limn we have hmm in 
making this position plain to tho Council of .National Research and others, poll lat they 
w'ill understand tho two sides of this (piest ion. I can not help but think that they then 
will he more strongly pur eupporters than they have been. I gravely question tlie^ 
d(!siral)ility of bringing tho National Res(arch Council into this matter in any admin- 
istrativo way. There is considcraWe departmental overlapping in Washington and 
each stands fimdy for what it deems to ho itsown. And what has happcnotl? A nother 
organization has been created. 'Tho National Research Council to-day, I understand, 
in a self-perpetuating body. 1 query whether Congress -will j)ut into its hands tho 
authority to siipcr\ ifle the expenditure of K ederal fund.s. I hope that it will become so 
relate<I to this work that ita advice and co^asel may be available, hut wo sliould 
insist that a recognized governmental department should exereiso such euper\ isor)’' 
powers as may be necessary, such as we. are ndw accustomed to in eonhet'tion with the 
use of the agricultural appropriations, leaving to th^ States llu* utmost freedom 
poaeiblo in developing the use of these funds. 


WHAT CAN ENGlNEERlN(t DEPARTMENTS DO TOWARD TRAINING ENGINEERS FOR 

WAR 8ERV1CET 

Ily Maj. \\\ M. Ib.AUi. Chief of Kngineern, I’nited States Army. 


A military engineer must have a knowledge of tho science and art of war, *and 
must bo skilled in the application of tho principles of engineering to military work. 
He must be R soldier and an engineer. 

It is hard to define in\precue terras just what is a soldier. Tho Xew Standard 
Oictionary gives several partial definitiona : 

**(1) A person engaged in military eervice; a member oj^ an army <*>r organized 
military body. 


a 


(2) Emphatically, a brave, skiVul, or experienced wsnior; as, a soldier through 
and through.*’ ^ ^ ^ 
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These definitions are insunicient: a lot of vords aru n«‘d but they d(> not mean 
much. Might not a better definition bo as follows: ^ 

“A man skilled in the science and art of war, haying a trained and disciplined 
body and intnd which fit him to act as a com^nent part of an army of similiyrly 
equipped men.-*^ 

To my way of thinking tho essential quality a man must have to fit him to bo railed ► 
a soldier is the thoroughly trained spirit that makes his body and will re-ady at all 
times to respond immediately and promptly to the calf^of duty, no matter how 
repugnant or hazardous tho performance of that duty may be. 

A Boldirt is frequently* spoken of as a disciplined man, and only too frequently' 
the v/rong moaning i-f “discipline" is foremost in tho mind when this word is ueod. 
Tho Standard Dictionary gU^es two definflions for the verb “ discipline * 

“(1) To train to obedience, eubjeefion or effectivenew; put through systematir 
<*\orc'ise or practw»'; drill; educate; as, to disciplipo children; to discipline an army; 
to discipline tho pas.sion; tq^disciplinc the mind. 

‘*(2) To punish or chastise; especially* to visit with rensure. penance, or loss of 
privileges from a church or other organization.” 

To be a real soldier a man must havo disciplined himself in aecordanco with the 
first of these definitions. The applicationof the second defroition would show simply 
that such self -discipline had not been attained. 

It will bo noted that this definition of the word “discipline" is applicable just as 
fully to training for cml life as to that for the military career. It is insisted upon for ' 
militaiA' career simply because to attain success an anny must have a maTcimum 
of efficiency. The results of war are eo stupondi^ to the human race that this 
m'cessity for a maximum of effectiveness in an army has always been recognized, 
:uid henee the word “discipline ’’ has been largely connected with army work. 

Hut, after all, is it not equally necessary or should it not be equally necessary in | 
( i\’il life? I f-disciplintj is tho pume essential for a soldier, and if discipline. is equally 
f>enericial for the ci^^liaIl, does it notf hen become a primary duty of each educator 
to sec to it that each human intelligence sent to him for training sh^ll be turned out 
trained and disciplined? And if such be the^roductions of the schools, can tblsre 
be any higher service rendered to tho country for peace or for war? Can there be a ^ 
greater mission given to you as educators of the youth of our land? 

ft is not generally known that, of all .the educational institutions of our count^, 
•the Vnited States Military Academy numbers among its graduates who are not in the 
^rvico the largest proportion of m^n who have obtained distinction in life. 
The offoctivenoss of its methods ih traiping men as soldiers has long been recognized . ^ 
One result of tho training given at the Military Academy is that the graduate cadet 
has a m^d so jwcll trained and a spirit so under discipline that ho is ready to tackle ^ 
any task that may be set beforei|im as a duty, and, being ready, generally makes a 
success of his performance. It is not claimed that the curriculum of the Military 
Academy is tho beet possible, or that «li the studies taught there are thoroughly 
understood, but the general raults are good and the efficiency of tho academy and of . 
its graduates is undoubted, - ^ « 

I have alluded to tbojaetthat notall of the graduatesof the academy fully apprehend 
tho subjects taught there, and recent experience would go to show that this defjKt is 
one not confined to the Military Academy. For a number of years past the UNrps 
of Engineers of the Army has been endeavoring to obtain a ccrti^n numbsAiOf Its 
members each year from tbe graduates of our civil technical institutions. The law 
prescribes,* among other things, that men desirous of chtering the Co^ of Engineen 
as secoifd lieutenants shall be required to pass such a technical examination as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe.! Year by year tbe^ examinations have been held. 
Some years none of Uie* candidates have reaqhcd the standard preecribed in the regu* 
lations. The percent^^ of failure has rang^ from 50 to 100 per cent and in order 
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to get enough men from cml life, each time an examination has been held it has 
been necessary to admit certain men who came nearly up to the standard required 
but have not quite attained it. 

Two years ago, in order to determine whether fair questions were jwked, a list of 
those propounded at the last pre<‘eding examination was sent to the faculty of the 
Virginia Military Institute and also to the faculty of folumbia College with a request 
for Criticism. They were returned \rith a few minor and just criticisms, but thu 
dictum of each body was that the students who had 'learned the course taught at 
these institutions should have been able to paea the examinations. * 

The failures were not all in the difficult subjects. . On the contrary -eonn* of th.* 
nmplef subjects proved stumbling blocks; descriptive geometry seemed to bn appre- 
hended but little. Even the principles of topographic surveying had not been learned . 
and ideas as "to what a contour line iheans seemed very hazy. It was evident, Ihore- 
lore, that there was something wrong. 

Frequently specialization in the engineering profession is gone into, not after a full 
^ knowledge of all that specialization implies, but from a passing inclination or c'^’en 
from sheer ignorance, only to result in a permanent misfit in life. Has there been a 
tendency to specialize too early? Has there been sufficient attention given to tho 
fundamentals? Is it insbted upon that all men should know English, general history, 
the principles of law? If a man is to rise to the head of his profession in any of the 
Bpecialized branches of eirgineering, must ho not have as a foundation a thorough 
knowledge of cixul engineering, of his own language, and better, in addition, of (>no 
or two languages besides his owm? Should he not know enough of the history of tho 
progress of the world to lie able to judge in advance of tho effects of such movements' 
as are now agitating Kussia and Germany, and of the general course of advancement 
of tho human race? -Should he not' bo well enough grounded in law to bo able to 
appreciate' to the full its special application to the w orks with which he will be 
' engaged? I would plead for a more thorough primary education before specialization 
is permitted. 

I have come to the conclusion, judging from my d^n experience, personally, as a 
cadet, the experience of other of our officetip, and from the experience gained through 
these examinations, that the method of teaching is defective. Tho courses^of almo.'^t 
all of our institutions are quite sufficiently comprehensive. Tho text b<x)ks contain 
• the information w'hich the student wants, but the student does not get it. tfr. Mann, 
in his most excellent report, recently published, brings out these same facta and 
suggests certain remodien. Some of tbeao sugge^od remedies are now being tried 
out at a school recently established at Camp Humphreys, tho pupils of which are C2 
young men, who, under tho stress of war, were graduated from West Point after having 
completed only two of their four-years* course. In this school at«Hump)ircy8 we are 
trying to see whether by. a rearrangement of the course^ better results can not bo 
“ attained by the students. 

For example, to a student in civil engineering a knowledge of mechanics is nco 
easaiy — necessary ns a tool which njust be mastered for use in the solution of the 
problems of engineering in real life. Therefore, we are trying to teach mechanics as a 
tool and not as an end in itself. The study of tho composition and resolution of forces 
is taught first of all by having a student make his own analysis of a bridge and make 
up.his mind for himself why the bridge stands up xmder its load; why certain mem- 
ben are of one material and form, and certain other members ora of another material 
and form. He is encouraged to work out for himself, first by experiment and then 
algebraically, the principles of the composition and resolution of forces. And so 
thiough mechanics the problem is showzi him and then ho is helped to learn the prin* 
dplee of mechanics on which the aolution of the problem depends. 

Earlier in this paper 1 have ttmehed upon the great importance of discipline as a 
means toward efficiency. You know bow much time is lost at the schools through 
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unpunctuality, througji disorder, and thn)Uph the many minor ways in whio^h the lack 
<*f discipline makes itself felt. Can not this c<m<Iith)n be bettered? * * * . 

Discipline of the mind requires an effort of the will— an effort not carried out for 
one or two hoUra a day, but an effort carried out through the entire day and the entire 
weekend the entire odlege year. If students are earnest in seeking an education and 
become convinced that this kind of training tends toward efficiency, not only in gain- 


ing an education but also in forming habits of efficiency valuable in I^ter life, will they 
not be willing to subject themselves to the restraints necessary to bring about tliiii 
habit of mind and body? Can there not be aroused in the student b<^dy a ('ollege 
spirit tfcat will go far toward bringing this desired end? Will not earnest young men 
voluntarily submit themselves to the necessary restraints? Can there not be obtained . 
by the action of the student body itself the restraint necessary for this sclf-disciplinc? 
College spirit in its best form is largely dependent on the feeling of (t>mradeship, of 
work dpne h>gether, of hardships willingly undergone together. ' It ia hard to get a 
oroughly good college spirit if the men are broken up into cliques and classes. 
formation of these cliques or these minor classes is frequently due the simple lawof 
acquaintanceship. T^e financial condition of the students varies. If unrestrained 
the young man with plenty of money will live in such a way that the young man witla 


an insufficiency of money can not associate with him. \ 

Why not have plain living enforced? WTiy not have forced restriction on the way 
in which the men are to live, on the amount of money they can have to spend, on tliQ 
kind of clothes which they wear? Probably you all know that these resUictiona are en- 
fnreed in some of the best of our institutions for young people withlittlo fewer years 
than thi>se of ci)l leges. I allude to institutions such as Gmton, where eimplidty of . 
H\ing is insisted upon and where lavish expenditure by any student is absolutely for- 
bidden, and all are rq^rtod to the same and a very small money allowance. To at- 
tain' (his end it is neSEary that the students be -required to live in dormitories and 
that the same tablo be provided for all. Can not this be done advanugeously? Do 
you think there will be any lack of patn)uage of a scIumjI where such things are in- 
sisted upon as noccaaitie.s for training, provided that schixjl shows by the excellence of 
itsA^ork that it is worthy of beiirg palrmized? Is there any good reastm why there 
should not bo fixed hours for study, during which the young men must remain in their 
rooms, as well as fixed hours for recitation? Is there any reason why punctuality in 
the performance of duty should not be made a sine qua non? Military drills and 
military uniforms are aids toward these ends, but they are not essential, and a mere 
knowledge of military drill is far from the training necessary for a soldier. Military. * 
drill is chiefly valuable from a psychological point of^ow — xriz, the constant Bn^- 
gretion of authority and the recognition of authority. This result is loet unless the 
same relations of authority and discipline are carried out at all times in the relations 
between students and instnictors,. which is not the casein most institutions where 
thr?e are only a few hours of military drill each 1^ the training of thousands 

<'f officers and men in the training cam^ themes difficult of the military cesontiala 
to teach were the 'principles of discipline and recognition of authorit>’. EveryoduSa- 
tinnaf institution can help to cocroct this. It was not difficult to teach tho.average 
man the Clemen ts of the art of war. 

A real technicM training can bo given to a soldier only by experts. Just as l>om 
instructors for ci\il duties- are few, bo it is with instructors for military training. The 
higher the class of tralning.desired the more difficult it is to find fit men. It has been 

my experience that it is better not to attempt a course of training than to attempt it 
with the wrong class of instructors. The Regular Army is insufficient in numbers to 
fulfill the dutioB devolving upon it. This is especially true of the Corps of Engineers 
of the regular establishment. Until the size of the Army is increased and In that 
increase is included a provision of officers for instructon at civil ixutitutiona and time is 
allowed for the training of such instructors, the Army can not supply them. 
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If the <^vil institutionfl of leaminf^ run not obtain military inatructore from the numer- 
ous officers who received a.partinl training during the war, and who are now returning 
to civil life, it is my judgment that courecs in thp military art should not be attempted! . 
Beffjre euch an instructor is Selected ,,gieat care should be exercised in detennining liu 
qualifications. A man fit to l>e an instructor usually is fitted for many other classes i f 
work, and the office tnustfsock an<l secure the man. 

All students shimld be taught the evil consequencee 1o our countr)' which linvt* 
followed our policy of general unproparedfless. Any good world hisb^ry should tca< Ji 
this. For our own Nation our common hisb^ries are misleading. “Upton’s Mjlifaiy 
Policy of the United States” teaches the lesson (xmclusivcly. A study of this b'.nk 
should be made a part of the curriculum lor every student in the land. 

See to it that each man is a master of English, that he can express his ideas clearl; 
on his feet and with his pen. For this the study of literature is requisite. See that 
he has the breadth of vision which thosfiidy of history' gives. See to it that ho is trained 
in the principles and the application uf the principles common Jo all branches t f 
cngiA^ring work before he is allqgred b> Bpecializc. You do not want to train men tn 
become life-long subordinates, but to give them that sure foundation on whit h a life 
structure of the highest form can be built. 

Then in answer to the question, “What can the engineering departments di* 
toward training engineers forwar serv'ice?” I would say, see to itthatyaurgraduafts 
are thoroughly trained in the principles of engiheerfng, and that this training is 
founded upon that general education which every man must have in order to do his 
full part as a citizen. See to it that ytXing men leave your schools with a high senw.* 
of devotion to duty and with that training of mind and body which will enable them 
to tackle any task that may be set before them with a will alwa>'s to do their best. 1 
think if you can give us graduates of this kind you will do far more for the Army than 
you could in sending out a lot of young men ^^ith a small knowledge of drill-t«K)k 
tactics, but otherwise not fulhlling the definition given of ”a soldier.” 


ENGINEEBING IDEALS. 

^ By Dr. J. A. L. Waddeu,. 

Engineering a/ an occuj>ation can be traced bac'k to the dawn of history'; as an 
artit has existed for 2,000 or 3,000 years; but as a profession it is not yet half^ century 
old. In truth, it is still lacking in some of the essential requirementsof a profession, 
owing, possibly, to the fact that a largo proportion of its members regard it merely as 
a means of earning a living and not as the mainspring of the world ’s acti\'ity and 
progress, and consequently as the most important calling of mankind. Until such 
time as at least a majority of its members shall consider it in the light of a truly noble 
vocation instead of a sordid business or trade, engineering as a learned profession will 
fail to attain to its wonderful possibilities. It is true that the work of its great leadcis 
will keep it from languishing, and that material progress will soon be effected because 
of the striking object lessons of the existing world war in respect to the engineer’s 
usofulnesB and necessity in all lines of endeavor; but ideal progresawill not be accom- 
plished until it becomes customary for engineers to tak^ a more intense interest in 
the advancement of their profession than they do in their own individual welfares. 
Such a spirit of loyalty in times past has existed in certain organizations; and it 
‘ , imdoubtedly continues to exist in this country, in spite of the seemingly apparent 
universality of selMnierest. Evidence of this has been given of late by the willingness 
of the Am^can youth to risk health and life in order to fight for an ideal^nsunely, 
the future welfare of all mankind. It ii not too much to hope that ere long there 
will be developed very generally among engineers such a true, deep love for the 
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^ profrtwinn that, in all his busineas acti\’itiofl. Iho indindual cnginoor will think first 
(.f how his actions will affect the intcrcsU of his chosen calling before con^dering bow 
they may militate conceming his own. To attain such a desideratum and to make 
f.iir profession truly efficient it will bo noccssary for us all to foster, stimulate, and 
fstalnish many engineering ideals. 

This brings us back to the subject of my address and raises the question as to what 
nr.' onginecring ideals. They may be divided into two groupe—cthical and utilitarian. 

Til the first group may be included the following itfems: Code of ethics; loyalty; 
liniinr above wealth; expert evidence; goals for ambition; advancement by merit; 
.-utspokenness concerning e\nls; trcatment*of subordinates; improving the morale 
..i Ftudenls; adrice to young engineers; publication of special knowledge. 

I n the second group may be lia, ted: Kconomics; technical investigations; definition 
. f tlio term •engiiiecr”; publicity; Federal Hcousing of engineers; Federaldepart- 
iiu nl of public works; extra checldng of plans of important projects; taking initiative 
in jutblic affairs; leaching how to study; accurate thinking; improvement of 
. njiinoering literature; independent engineering weekly without advertisementa; 
j.rnpaganda to secure highest class of students for engineering; securing higher-grade 
tracluTs for engineering; study gf vocational ability; study of Spanish by cngineeiB; 

rooperalion with foreign rtigineere: establishment of minimum charges for 
t.'f hnical seniccB. 

To each'of these lists might be added many items of minor importance. 

Space docs not permit the individual discussion of each item as 
brought out in the complete paper. ^ 


THE RELATIONS OF ENGINEKBING DEPARTMENTS OF LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS TO 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOB TRADES AND INDUSTRIES UNDER THE SMITH- 

HUGHES ACT. 

By J . C. Wuionr. 

The obligation which rests upon the land-grant colleges is a serious one. Many 
. .f tlicm have been designate to cooperate with tbo Plate boards in the organization of ^ 
t hose classes. 1 f you look at the job seriously and realize its effect upon our national 
industries, upon the economics o(the entire countiy, you will feel that it is an obliga- 
tion upon your part to take hold of this work and to follow up the teachers after they 
liave been placed in the schools and see that the instruction given them is actually 
j>utinto practice. 

.\ few principles which enter into this problem are; 

1 Trade and industrial teachers must know the subject matter and must ho skilled 
in the art of teaching to the same degree that teachers in any other schools or classes 
arc prepared for their work. 

2. Engineering institutions, if they are to be successful in training teachers for 
trades and industries, must place men in charge who not only are prepared m teacher 
trainers, but who are in full sympathy with the problems of vocational training. 

3. The technique and proceeaes of industry are so varied that no institutions can 
ever hope to poaeces an equipment that will give all the experiences of the trade. 

•1. Many men are to-day at work in industry who do not possess college or even 
high -school educations, and who, if given instruction in the art of tubing, become 
good teachers of shop or related work. 

Ti. Teachers must be trained. The demand Is great. State boards are charged 
with the responsibility, and land-grant colleges through their engineering departments 
should cooperate wi th them. Kven though the outcome now seems somewhat uncer- 
tain, they should persevere to tfie end. 
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RESEARCH WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS AT AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

The.repW't of C. F. LungTA'orthy shows that 15 institutions made 
investigations in nutrition and dietetics; 13 institutions made 
ijavestigutions in foods and cookery: 13 institutions made invest^ 
gations in sugar^and sugar substitutes; 10 institutions made investi- 
gations in flours and breads; 11 institutions mado^nvestigations in 
preservation of fruits and vegetables; 7 institutions made investiga- 
tions in fats and oils; 4 institutions made investigatipns in meats and 
substitutes; 1 institution made an investigation in milk bacteriology ; 
5 institutions made investigations in fuels; 4 institutions mad<i 
investigations in textiles; 5 institutions made investigations ,iii 
household management; 1 institution made an investigation in house 
planning; 1 institution madoinvestigatiofl in calorimeter experiments. 


EXTENSION PROBLEMS OP RECONSTRUCTION. 

lly K. I.. UCTTKItKIKU). 

The one inclusive. alntKkPt nvenvliebninj^ tu«k uf the cxtenpiim son iccjiTtiril^the 

coming years in to keep the farmers <tf A mori(*a in school. Tn a puccossful <T<*mocmcy. 
all the people must he alert to all the problems <tf the time. Education is the life- 
blood of democracy. All the kingdoms of know! etlgo. are to be open to all the p('nplo. 
Study, reading, discussion, conference, must bo added to experience and meditation, 
in the daily work and life of the multitude. The farm press and <dher periodical. 
the grange and other farm organizations, friendly conference, and travel arc important 
means of niml education. But perhaps the extension serWee lias a greater obligati on 
than any of the other?. It is a public agency for the public good. 

Wc should take to heart the doctrine of a democratic education announccnl bv 
members of the British labor party: “The m<>st important of all the measures (>f p<>ci:i! 
reconstruction must he a genuine nationalization of education vrhich shall Itring offoc* 
tively within the reach not only of every boy and girl, but also of every adult citizen, 
all the training, physical, mental and moral, litenuy, technical and artistic, of which 
ho is capable.” This is the democratic theory <tf education up to capacity. Tho 
farmer has a right to much besides education hir more eflicient production. The 
whole range of hia interests as Worker, a.s citizen, as man must be watered fnrn tho 
Rprings of knowledge and inspiration. * * * 

SyxUrmtic teaching . — Another problem of our extension 6er\dco is the effftrt to 
evolve much more rapidly than we have boon <I(>ing tho s^'stematic teaching of 
farmers. You extension people have discarded the old-fashioned farraert’ institut<*. 
thmwn it on the junk heap, vciy largely because you assort that it was superficial iti 
its character; but you have not yet developed the real systematic study tliat would 
contrast with tho “touch* and go” of the institute. You are doing a splendid work 
in teaching the individual farmer on his farm and through demonstrations, but y^m 
are still far short of success in making the average farmer a real student of his problem. 
Now, I know something about the difTicultios in doing this because I have tried i(. 
It is still hard to-pcnuiado most farmers to read l>ooks sy-stematically and thoroughly. 
Nevertheless, the extension school, the study club, the reading club, tho corroepond- 
euce Course, and similar devices for getting small groups nX farmers and farmers* vvives 
into the habit of s^^tematic, consecutive, and profound study of fundatucntul 
problems is one of the big problems in the near future. I do not belittle the ctln- 
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cational vahie of general JiscuBsmn, of observation, of demonBtration, of shared 
experience. I simply assert that are neglecting the other aspect of education 
that M'hich comes from much tliinking by oneeolf, fn>m the study of what other 
“men have said and written, and fn>m a eystematization td knowledge in one’s mind. ^ 
Are wo going to try to make the farmers studentfl? Tliat i« the question. Mant of 
them are students, hut not enough of them. And it is to a great extent our fatilt 
iT the thing is not done. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The »Smith-Lever Act Is probably the greatest piece of democratic educational 
1 oxidation ever enacted in any country, for it hasjalhin it the potentiality of a 
HVPtcmatic effort to keep the entire 7.000.000 of AmflKn farmers and their farailia 
iii pcIkh*! after scIkk)! da>'S arc ov^ It seems providential that this act is almost in 
full operation at tliis critical time, when we need supremely a national pnsgram of 
(duration in the great issues of the new epch. The mission of the extension scrx ice 
during reconstruction i^ nothing less than to serv'e mightily in helping to lay the 
f. timlationfl for a fulh^r and more rt^al Amerirun rural dt^mpcracy. 


COMM^^^T ORGANIZATION FOR EXTENSION SERVICE. 

. Py Dwicht Sasdekpon. 

Til** extension sorviro w unique in its organization, for of all our institutions it 
ahmo involvosMegally (^tahlldjod (*(M»pcratinn of the I'lderal. State, and county 
gt.vcrumcntH with tlie people. It?’ (ti-gani?.ation differs from that of estahlUliod 
education^ institutions in tliat its mcclianipiu is created and periodically, miHlifiod 
fnr most effectively meeting the iuhhIs and problems of thripe acUially engaged in 
ugriculture and home- making', rather thanlieing developed for systematic study of 
various phases of knowledge pertaining to lliepc subjects. Itis or^nized on a proj(?ct 
biiris ftir attacking ppecific problems. It lias a functional organization, and in the 
degree that it maintains tliin fonn of structure will it constantly renew its youth, 
gnov and live. 

The extension service is equally unique in its educational metluds, and from the 
ptandp'int of educational efficiency the method rather than the organization^ is the 
distinctive and essential feature of any educational movement. Three features of 
the method of extension work stand out as characteristic: 

(1) Its chi(d educational method i.s that of the demonstration; 

(2) 1 ts program c>f wi.rk is determined by the local people witli the advice of experts 
employed by them and tlie Stateaud bringing to them the o.xperiencc and knowli.nlge 
of the States and the Nation; and 

(;t) This program is oarricxl out thiY>ugh the discovorA' and development of personal^ 
l<xidernhip in local grouiw and communities with the Bupjxut of their public opinion. 
Jt is a form of collective or group education. 

U wo recall the beginnings of extension work wo shall aiqirociate that this con- 
ception (d extension Work is radically different from that commonly held only a 
decade ago, and that our whohr attitude toward its organization must be modified 
nceordingly. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the merits of the county as the unit of organ iz a ti on. 
Tlishirically, in the beginning of the Karraers* Cooperative Demonstration Work the 
county was found to bo the beet unit for tlie wprk of one demonstration agent, and eo 
he bcK^me the county agent. As local support developed the county was the smallest 
pglitical unit which had authority to appropriate public funds for this So the 

('oimty became the basic unit of organization, as it is with most of our institutions. 
Yet wc should clearly recognize that though the county is a political and administra- 
tive unit, frefjuenUy it is not a natural aocial unit; many of the communities formiilg 
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it may jvit bo a»8ociatp<l l>y olhor than political tics. Herein lies tho neetl (tf on 
**organizc<l county” fi>r extension scr\^ice. At first vc emphasized tho need (pf a 
county organization for tho support of tho county agent. We soon found that only by 
vorking through an organization and enlisting the'asBistanco of its mcmbcre in pn>; 
moting the work in their localities could tho agent bo of most sendee. Finally we 
have come to see that if extension work is to have a porraanont basis it must be an 
institution (i^ tho people, organized Tp maintain it and not merely dependent upon 
paid professional leaders frequently changing; tho permanent snccoss of any nmtl 
institiiti<»n must depend iijHtn its resident leadership rather than upon its einplcvcil 
agents. 


THE OFFK'ERS OK THE AHSOCIATION. 

\ 

Tlie otitgoing ])rosi<iont of tlio nssoriation \vns Eugono Davenport, 
doua of tho Collogo of*Agriculluro of tho I'nivorsity of Illinois. 

Tl)o officers of tho association for It) 19 aro as follows; 

President, C. A. Lory, of Colorado; vice ])rt‘sideuts; Brown Ayro.';, 
of Tennesse^; A. M. Soule, of Georgia; J. G. Lipman, of New Jerso\ ; 
A. F. Woods, of Maryland; It. W. Thatcher, of Minnesota; se(!retar}- 
troasurer, J. h. Hills, of Vermont; bihliographor, A. C. True, of 
Washington, 1). C; executivo committee, W. O. Thompson, of 
Ohio, chairman; K, A. Pearson, of Iowa; W. M. Riggs, of South 
Carolina; W. H. Jordan, of New A'ork: IT. L. Russell, of AVisconsin. 

FEDERAL ACTS FOR THE BENEHT OF THE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 
AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

Tho ])rincipal acts ]wovitling for the stipjmrt of instruction in those 
institutions are three in number. 

(1) ,The act of July 2, 18G2, granting jmhiic lands to the States, 
known ss tho *‘first Morrill Act,” and tho act of March,;!, hSS'!, 
amending the previous act and providing for the investment of 
capital. 

(2) The act of August 30, 1S90, making yearly ajiproprintion to 
the States and Territories in aid of colleges of agriculture and tlie 
mechanics arts, known as the “second Morrill Act.” 

(3) The act of March 4, 1907, known as the “ Nelson amend men t,” 
increasing the annual appropriation to $.*>0,000 per year to each State 
and extending the conditions for tho use of tho funds. 

In additiogj .0 tho three acts supporting instructional work, there 
have been three acts granting Federal aid for experimentation and 
extension "Work: 

(1) The act of March 2, 1887, tho “Hatch Act,” granting $15,000 
to each State for agricultural experiment statiorts. 

(2) The, act of March 16, 1906, tho “Adams Act,” iiiereasing tho 
annual payment for experiment stations to $30,000 for each State. 

(3) Tbe act of May 8, 1914, the “Smith-LeVer Act,” making an 
annual appropriation to each State for agricultural extension work. 


/ 
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Thcro aro also a number of subsidiary acts and amendments, such 
as tfio acts authorizing the detail of Army officers^ to the colleges as 
instructors in nulilary science and tactics, the act authorizing free 
postage on reports, etc. 

The benefits of the act of 1862, or of later acts in lieu of it, are 
l('(•cived by every State, and 53 institutions are thereby aided— one 
in each of 43 States and two each in Massachusetts, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky. Massachusetts divides its fimd 
hetween the Agricultural College and the Institute of Technology, 
v.liilo Mississippi, South Caroliha, Virginia, and Kenfllcky divide the 
funds between institutions for white and colored students. 

'File animmt of the appropriation imder the acts of 1S90 and 1907 
is now fi.xed at 850,000 for each of the 48 States and the two insular 
possessions— Porto Rico and Hawaii. Sixty-eight institutions are 
aided. Seventeen States maintain special colleges for colored gtu- 
(lonts, which receive j>art of this fund. ^ 


tfifl/n/r/orj, vurh-rs, otul expftimeut «?on*on staff. 



j I!ll3-U 

1914-15 

1915- K, 

191f>-17 

1917-lg 

In In'iHtiiHon?" for xrhlfr Mnrtrnf!* 

In liiMituiltsi.'* oxflutiivcly lor tolored studoDlft-.. 

.... 9, mo 

1 511 

9,742 

529 

9,901 

635 

9, *400 
544 

11,5m 

470 



.... 'J. 530 

10,271 

10, 49C 

10,344 

11,976 

1 







Studnil mroJUnnit. 


! 1913-14 

j 

1914-15 

1915-10 

1910-17 

1917-tS 

... - 1 

In in?«tltntlnn;( for whito studontB ' 

In itiMtltuUons wriualvcly for colored .student** 9,251 

114,905 

10,170 

119, *486 
10.013 

122, ai3 
11,352 

114.013 

9,340 

Total ' 115.054 

125,075 

130,499 1 133,405 

124,263 


Sttoh'nti ui Tftjnhir mlkgf courses certain subjects tu \s Jerr white students. 



191 .1-1 4 

/ 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

\ ctI culture ■ 

n,249 

13.883 

15,025 

634 

14,3a 


612 

1,053 

911 


485 

989 

874 

347 


696^ 

4,018 

>4,431 

4.189 

841 

773 

1 1 AitM^hnln 

5,177 

6,0U 

4,417 

MM*h*nbMl fncdtiAerliiff 

4,096 

4,340 

( Svil 

3,473 

3,389 

)3,Ot5 

*»*2 

1>altwav . 

65 

S36 

617 

a 


3,J77 

3.S3S 

3,921 

3,256 

Cilf^LIlvBI 1 

Minitw m^lffWMHrlitf .. . * 

677 

713 

671 

871 

('IwtnIftftI onslnfiorinc . 

778 

871 

1,096 

1,006 

RAfiltftrV mffltlMflllff - **..*•,,**.****....» 

132 

495 

365 

79 

'Pf xtlle enrlneeiinp - 

90 

09 

1 iw 

107 

pnriiwwiiiu 

2,612 

2,383 

2,143 

9,166 

Architecture. 

1,046 

844 

890 

664 

4'lMiniMry 

614 

716 

713 

m 

Phftrmaey 

143 

249 

168 

877 

0 ftpCTBl 

4,366 

4,842 

5,673 

8,669 
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Studentz infowr-yc<xr college courses of agriadture a-nd the irurhariic arts, 10t7~tS. 
1 . tS’ AORirur.TURE. 


AgrlculturBloducation S.iO 

Agrlniltur*lengit>eftrlnK K8 

Agronomy ol farm crops 771 

Animallndustrv i ifiO 

Dairy hiulxandnr IM 

Forestry... ir>2 

HogUculture. tro 

Pomology 73 


Poultry husbandry... 

Uural economics 

Bolls and fcrtlUrers. . . 

•••>. 

59 

Volerinarv science 



General a^culture. . . 



MlscellanootLs 


fiOft 

• Total 




2 . IS 


F.N'fllNKF.RlNO AVD THF MECRAXIC ARTS. 


CtvlIenginoerinR 3,:>35 l| Banitarv onKinowinc. 

fjartricalen^neoring a,2s7 j| <;enKaUi^tnt?erinK.. 


31 

1 , 83 S 


aunuig engineering 

Textile engineering 


Total 

lA j ti 

Chemical ongineeriiig 


% 



3. IN HOME ECONOMIt's AM) IN ARCHITFXTUnE, rUAKMACY. GENERAL SCIENCE; ETC. 


Foods and cookery * . . . 

Textiles and clothfnp 

Indastrlal manaf;ement 

Cafeteria management 

Teachers' course 

Ceneral course 


Total.. 

Agriculture.. 


MO I Pharmacy 72 t 

yt I Ceiioralsoienco l.sr*> 

7y 'I l*ncllk>^ifiod . . 

5 y I L__ 

" Total . 4 i9>i 

2 , S 7)7 ii 


6 ,iyi 

514 


Total fi)r hoth groups tf.ax? 

Grand total for divlsion.sof agtlcul- * 
turul ttud mi'cliaiilcal ctillrgir 37,213 


Students in milUartf scu^ice and tactirM. 


Inst itutlotLs. 

I'.M.VH 

lOM-lo 

1 lOl.Vm i l;/Ift-17 1 )'/(7-|s 

u 

In In.stitulions ibr white .students 

In institutions exclusively lor colori’d 

Total 

; 2ft. coo 

2 , i;jti 

2H,T4fi 1 
2,trA* 1 

3l,2ft« i 33,7ftl j 

1 2,177 1 1,415 1 l,lkU 

2^,030 1 

1 30, 77r) 1 

33, Il5t 35. ny| 32,033 

' 1 ii ms 1 17 

In KcscrvotOniccrs’ Training Corps courses. 

Grand total 

' ' 1 
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Enroll men t in the principal (lirislons in insiifufitnts for 7fhi(r stwhntft. 


- department.'!. 

11 ) 13-11 

l‘M 4-15 

1915-15 

1915-17 

1917-18 

Agrinilture 

Homo economics 

Mechanic arts ' 

Short ond special courses T. i 

All deportmeota ! 

! U,M( 
4 , (MS 
1 ( 1 , 2 :i 5 
I 5 , 5 in 
J 05 ,SU 3 

17, 159 
4,431 
15,551 
K,W (7 
114,905 

15, 574 
5,177 
17,097 
12 , HI 
ii 9 ,»se 

10,409 

5,055 

15,201 

16,477 

122,053 

13,446 

5 ,H 6 K 

14 , 891 ) 

11 , 925 ' 

114,913 



Enrol t merit tn xnat it lUiona exclugivety for colored at udents. 


iVlmrl incuts. 

1U13-M 

1914-15 

1915-10 ; 

1910-17 1 

1017-18 

;; ; ““ 


l,RK4 

5, 


4,«30 



420 

573 

1, 048 

Hsa 


2, iio 

2,020 

t UKl 

903 

74S 


3,3(il 

3, M7 

3,290 

3,408 

3,809^ 

Totn!, excluding tJupIIcato.s 

VI, 251 1 

1 10,170 

10,013 j 

[ 11,362 

9,340 

j 

2.2U) 

1 2,36H 

2,063 

1 2,064 

1,900 


5.4S7 

5, fV52 

5, 75li 

4,118 

3,388 



' 3,024 

1 2,0t»3 

I 2,tt25 

2,234 
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> Ueducllon Is due to a more rlftldclMslflcutlon. 


Bachehr or firat digro a.^ 


('tiursi'.-;. 

1 

1913-U I 

1914-15 

1918-16 

19lfV-17 

1917-18 


1,90.3 

3,311 

2,584 

2,803 

1,7M 


* 

2,145 

2,279 

2,404 



436 

053 

754 

787 

853 

All other course 

4,2o5 

4,302 

4,573 

5,307 

8, 647 


.s,503 

1 9,471 

1 lU, 19U 

11,301 

1 7,744 

- — ? 
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I Advanced degrees. 


\ ■ i 

In homo t'conomics- 

All other ctmrscs. .. . 

• 150 

t> 

755 

229 

238 

825 

221 

186 

9 

897 

318 
' 126 
113 
U 

Towl...., 

1 1,112 

1 

1,299 

1,3U 

471 


> Not including Instil utimw c’«lasivriy fur coiortnl stadenta. 


To/wf of ;>ro;)(Tff/. 


i 1913-14 

J914-1.-1 

19l.5yl6 

1910-17 

1917-18 

Kndowmrni funds • 

jWm and grounds 

hulldiiiK.s 

Appomnisand inuchincry 1 

Librurv 1 

Live Slock 1 

159. 060. KO 
26, 081, CM 
5l.K2.5.7ii6 
16. 842.273 
5.99*1. 7 h7 
1,086.282 

301.283.123 

19.002.872 

W.624.S49 

IS.524.2K1 

6,111.78,8 

1,2K1.081 

$03,704,947 

16.649,798 

72,575.218 

18,603.947 

6,441,1.33 

1,444.39.5 

$06,307,086 

30.937.913 

05.619.208 

22,198.115 

6,6K.^.9.^8 

1.899.928 

$57,737,435 

31,883.099 

65,501,190. 

31,079.131 

6.698,743 

1,769,318 

Total 

1 

1 Y60.298.353 

i 

171.800.597 

179,819.438 

m. 406.218 

1 184,428,708 


GIFTS, BUILDINGS, AND IMPROVEMENTS, 1917-18. 

University of Arizona . — A new mochanical arts building costing ■ 
$25,000, and a women’s donnilory building, $100,000. 

University of California The Jane K. Satlicrc-ampanile, 

croc- ted of steel and stone, the total cost to bo approximately $225,000. 

A new chemistry building, of steel and concrete, known as Gilman 
Hall, to cost $198,000. Hilgard Hall, of steel and stone, for the 
‘ agricultural departnient, to cost $365,000. The addition to and 

4 
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completion of the origimJ university library building, tlio total cost of 
the entire structure to ]>o $1,240,000. A brick addition to tlio original 
plant building, including new buildings, etc., at tlio cost of 
$90,000. AddiXiqn to Wheeler Hall, to bo used for classrooms, oflTiccs, 
and auditorium; built of steel and stone, total cost of the completed 
building being $710,000. 

At San Francisco, — A new university hospital building constnn tcd 
of steel and stone, at a total cost of $672,000. 

At Riverside, — Tlxe completion of tho brick and frame laboratory 
building, which is to cost altogether $100,000, and also tho com- 
pletion of tho brick and framo n^sidenco for tlie director, and tlio 
construction of cottages and outbuildings at tho citnis-exjieriraent 
station. 

At — Additions to luiildings, and various n(*w, small frame 

buildings. 

Colorado Agrlcnltural Colhge, — Additional ^ops and a largo wooden 
dining hall were built for tho soldier- training course. 

Connecticut Agricultuml College, — There were constructed eight new ' 
dwelling houses, well, and reservoir, coal liunker, ]>oultry buildings, 
piggery, and threegarages. Tho central heating jJaut was completed. 

Delaware College, — A wing of a new dormitory of tho Women^a 
College of Delaware, to be known as Sussex Hall, tho wing to cost 

$ 125 , 090 . 

Dmvhrsity of Florida, — Tlio erection of temporary wboden dormi- 
tory and a garage for use of soldiere; approximate cost, $8,000. 

College of Hawaii, — A farm laborers' cottage, besides poultry Imusc 
and yards. 

University of Idaho, — An annex to the engineering building, a dairy 
building, and bams for horses, hogs, and sheep. 

Purdue University , Indiana, — ^There was completed an armory, 
costing $188,000, consisting of a drill shed, 160 by ;240 feet, and an 
administration building, 50 by -170 foot, having two stories and 
basement. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts,- — Tho hospital, 
the women’s dormitory, and tho animal husbandry laboratory were 
completed. Wooden buildings were constructed for use as bams. 

Kansas Agricultural College, — Wooden buildings were Constructed 
for barracks, which will be used^after the war for barns, tractor shafts, 
and fexT the housing of machinery. Three hundred and ninety-five 
acres of land were pni^hased by means of the State ajipropriation of 
$80,000. ’ _ 

Maryland State CoUege of Agriculture , — ^Tho agnchl^pral building, 
bogun in 1917, was complete this year at a cost of $171^0. 

University of MinriesoUi , — A now barn was constructed to take the 
place of the one destroyed by fire in 1917. A new seed storehouse 
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was also constructed. An addition has been made to the main 
mfrineerinf; building for the puqmso of housfcig 120 men. The 
rloctricol building has also been remodeled, and a large garage was 
built for the use of Army truclcs and automobiles for the coupe in 
imtomcThanics. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical ColUge . — Twenty thousand 
dollars was spent for equipment in agricultunJ engineering and 
$10,000 was spent toward the completion of a dormitory annex. 

Montana State College of . Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.— A now 
olicinistry building, to cost $125,000, is in course of construction. 

VnivirsiUj of Nelraska.—k now agricultural engineering building 
was completed during the year. 

University of Nevada,— A new $80,000 agricultural building is 
about to bo completed. 

New Tlampsliire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts , — A new 
wing lias been added to the shops for the purpose of carrying on 
instructional work. An annex has been added to Smith Hall, the 
ivoincn's dormitory, giving space for 34 additional women. The 
(\)inmon 3 building, at a cost of $100,000. The barracks building, 
tdnslructeil for the Students’ Army Training Corps, has been made 
into men’s tlormitories. A large number of small buildings have 
been orectetl for instructional work. 

Sev) Mexico College of Agriculture and MecJianic Arts , — A new 
untomobilo shop lias been built. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, The 
])()Wor liouso has been enlarged, and additions have been made to the 
steam and water plants; 

North Dakota AgricuUured College ami Experiment Station , — There 
lias been completed a now laboratory for automecl>^iiiics anc^ 
engineering work. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College , — A residence for 
tlio president, costing $6,000. 

Oregon Stale Agricult^iral CoUege—A veterinary hospital, $9,867 ; a 
liorticultural biproducts building, $15,332; a laboratory building, 
costing altogether $120,961. 

Pennsglvania State College,— A new engineering unit for wood 
sliops, costing $56,000. 

University df Tennessee . — Additions have been made to the engi- 
neering building at a cost of $15,000, and to farm buildings at uxost 
of* $45,000. . , 

The Agricultural College of Utah,— The irrigation and drainage 
buildingVnd the plant industry building are in course of construction. 

Suite College of Washington,— Ono hundred and sixty acres of land ^ 
were added to the farm at Pullman, and 60 acres to the experiment 
169074®— 20 3 
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Station nt Puyallup, Wash. A now book stark was adtiod to the 
library building. Two new greenhouses for the depaMment of 
horticulture and the outfitting of a new floor in the ngriculturarW 
building. ■* 

Un iirrsity (^Wisconsin, — Improvements at Cajnp Randall, S 1 S,357 ; 
the women’s field house, fl,464; a physics building and cquipmoiil, 
$82,931; a soldiers’ building and equipment, $23,915; a dairy bam 
and addition, $8,971 ; heating station, $5,266; brunch stations, S2,S14; 
pumping B^’stem, $5,780; electrical' distributing s^'stem, $1,971; 
Lincoln statue, $6,320; horticultural greenliouse, $2,086; the uni- 
versity farm, $1,534; the Bradley memoriul, $1,340; infirmun, 
$1,231 ; other improvements, $3,884. 

Universltii of Wyoming. — A new model rural seliool building of 
frame, latli, and plaster; a music hall, brick veneer and shingle nnif: 
a tunnel system for a part of the ciampus floating system. ^ 

^ INSTITUTIONS POR COLORED STUDENTS. 

State College Jor Colored SimleniSi Delmvare. — The school took 
possession, January 1, 1918, of an adjacent farm of 105 acres. 

Florid a Agri cultura I o nd Mecli a ni cal College for N egroes.~~A < I n i r y 
bam and a horse barn liavo boon built. Addition has also hmi 
made to4ho mechanic arts, building for macbinc shop practice. 

. The Southern Unh'ersity and Agricultural and Mechanical CnJlajr 
of Louisiana . — A dairy bam building to aecommodate 18 cows is 
being constrpeted at a cost of $3,000. 

The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanica^CoHegej ^fissimppi.'-\ ' 
new brick trades building l\as been built. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical (follcgCj South Carolina. — A now 
dormitory for boys has been completed this year, taking the jdaco of 
the one destroyed by fire. 

The Agricultural and Industrial State Normal School, Tninessce^^X 
new implement shed has been constnicted. ^ 

Prairie View Slate Normal and Industrial College, Te.ras, — A now, 
three-stor^’' brick, fire-proof building, to be Used for agricultural work 
and for the officers of the extension department, costing $60,000. 

, The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Firgpfnia.T— Ogdon ’ 
Hall, to bo used for assembly purposes, having a capacity of about 
^,400 pcopJVy and a new administration building. 

^ CHANGES IN COURSES AND METTHODS OF INSTRl/CTlON. 

University of Arlcansas. — Courses have been added 'in wireless 
telegraphy, accountinf^, stenography, typewriting. On Juno 15, 
1918, the training of soldier/ of the United States Army in vocational 
work was begun. ♦ 

Colorado Agricviliural College, — In order to close the college early 
for the purpose of releasing students for work, class work was carried 
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oh during holidays and vacations. A scries of short courses was held' 
la connection with our summer school for tho training of club leaders, 
community loaders for fooil conserv^ution, and extension work. 

University of Florida . — Organization of clapsi^s for tho instruction 
of 300 enlisted soldiers was undertaken. 

Georrpa State CoUege of Agricidture . — Provision was made "for a 
ilcgreo course in homo economics. 

College of — The j)rogram in nieclnlnical engineering was 

disronfinued. Cooperative arrangements were made with the exp(‘ri- 
incnt station of tho Hawaii Sugar Planters’ Assotuation, whendiy 
Students in sugar technology receive part of their training at tho 
' experiment station and on various plant aj ions. 

Iowa State College of Agriculiure and Mfclt/mic Jrt^.—Xuuierous 
chauires in courses ami methods of instnietion were made on ac<*ouni 

of (ho war. ' , - 

Kansas State Agricultural College.— The atlemlan<*e has been 
gnatly reduced by tho war. (ireat interest has been taken in Ihe 
subjects which have direct military value. 

• Cniversity of Kentucky.— A written constitution has been prt-pared 
for tho university. Courses in home (v'ononiics have been"‘redr- 
git^ized. Certain departments Jiave’beeu changed. New depart- 
ments of zoology, botany, ocononcdcs, music, art, drawnug, and farm 
jiu'clianics have l)(‘en established. 

Maryland State CoUege of AyriciiZfure.— The edueatiorial syalem of 
tho eollege has been unified by classifying the curricula under 
divisions of plant industry, animal indu"stry, engineering, language 
and literature, general scicnec, and vocational education. 

University of Minnesota .—Tho collegiate work of the department 
of agrh'ulturd has been organized as the college of agriculture, 
forestry, and liotno economics. A series of courses in general, agri- 
culture has been introduced under the direction of the agricultural 
educational division. The, procedure for the selection of a lino of 
specialization has boon modified to provide for more individual 
luK ice from tho dean and the heads of the departments. Ne\v lines 
of spcH.'ializatiou in homo economies have been provided as follows: 
(!) A teachers' course in foods managements; (2) dietetics; (3) insti- 
tutional management. 

Mississippi Agricultural and MecltanieaVCoUege.—Cour^oi^ of study 
were mo<lifiod to meet wac conditions and the training of soldiers in 
tho Students' Army Training Corps. 

'Montana State CoUege of Agriailiurc and MeclicnUt Arts,— On 
October 1, 1917, the coUego changed to tho plan of four Ujnns of 12 
weeks each, instead of two semesters of IS weeks each. The trainmg 
^of teachers in* agriculture, home eccyiomics, and trado.in industry 
under tho Smith-Hughes Act has been assigned to^tliis institutioai 
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and courses of study have been adopted accordingly. A now doparl- 
ment of vocational education has been established. 

University o£ NehrasJca . — The most important change was tlio 
intjtKluction in June, 1918, of a war vocational training unit of 000 
men, -which by lectures and laboratory methods was given instruction 
in mechanical and electrical engineering. 

New Hampshire CoUege of Agriculture and ^lechanic Arts .- — This 
institution changed frojn the two-semester plan to tlie three-^nn 
plan. New courses were added in home economics' 

Ne7v J/cxico College of Agriculture and ^fechanic chan go 

was made from the two-semestor plaovto the three-term plan. 

University qf Tennessee . — During the year tlio teacher tniining^ 
work under the Smith-Hughes law was begun in agriculture, iruius- 
trial arts, and home economies. 

' Ajgricultural College/)/ Utah . — Tlie institution has gone on the 
four-quarter basis. 

University of Vermont and State Agricuj^md Coihge , — Through an 
arrangement with the State board of education, tho traiijing of 
teachers iq agriculture and homo economics is to bo conducted by the 
college of agriculture. 

'Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and Polytechnic Insil- 
tute . — A new course in agricultural education has boon added; also 
courses in trades under the Smith-Hughes Act. . * 

University of Wisconsin . — No foreign -language roquir<‘monts are 
made for graduation in either engineering or agriculture. 

INSTITUTIONS KOR COLORED STUDENTS. 

The Kentucl-y Normal ami Industrial Instituic.--Nc\K <‘ouisos 
been added to comply with tho Smith-IIugli os law. 

The Alcorn* Agricultural and Mechanical CoUege . — New toadicr 
training courses have been added in hamiony with the provisions of 
tho SmithrHu^piiJaw. 

Agricvltural and Industrial State Normal School ^ Tennessee . — 
Courses in agriculture, domestic science, and domestic art mcKlifiod 
to meet war conditions. 

The Hampton Normal and Aepricultural Institute . — Tlio war classes, 
numbering 'about 250, wore started Juno 15, 1918. 

INCOME, 1917-18. 

In reporting tho income of tho colleges, the items are separated 
into four distinct ^ups — funds for instruction and atlministratiort, 
funds for the experiment stations, funds for the extension service, 
and funds for vocational teacher training. In Table 9 is given tho 
first of these groups, funds for instruction and administration, and in 
Table 10 are given the other two groups, together with the grand 
total income. * 
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Tho foUowing tables give tho income under the old classifications 
for*tho years 1914-1917, inclusive, and the income under tho new 
classification for the year 1917-18. 

Income Jot jive years. r 


Smir<^ of income. 


Funds for Instruction ami administration. 


Statofund'^: i 

From endowment" planted hy the State.; 

From mill tax levy for support 

From mill tax levy for permanent im* 

provements 

From appropriaiion.s for support 

Krortl appropriations for permanent 
improvements 


Total State ait!. 


rnitrd States funds: 

From land-^nt fund of I8fl2 

From other Iand<rant fund.s 

From Morrill-Neleon funds of and 


Total Fetl-ra! aid *. > 3, 5W, 198 

(*t>llece funds: 


From tuition, fees, board, and lodpin^t '. 

, From departmental eaminity 

From private gifts for support . 

From private gifts for permanent im- 
provements and endowment 

Mucellaneous 


Total college fund*; | VI . 301,261 

Total Inrome for Inrtructlon and 


1914 

1 

191.5 

19P) 

1 

i9ir^ ■ 

1918 , 

$479,050 
4, 010, Z14 

$104,9M 

3,733,316 

$l.Tt,444 

3,842,112 

$160, 

6,441,613 

$24S,3n5 

4,Zt7,24$ 

615, 1« 
9,170,464 

824,467 

10,774,782 

639,419 

11,829,281 

(592,116 

10,300,846 

787.896 

11,911,896 

3,716,S14 

2,768,576 

2,833,204 

3,783,702 

3,788,135 

17,997,765 

18,006,107 

19, 260,460 

21,378,963 

20,923,477 

R46,0fl7 

264,111 

fW6,838 

196,239 

884,514 

193,573 

ffi0,170 

241,840* 

979 , 3:9 

' 366,411 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2, 500,000 

2,516,171 

2, 504,748 

3,592,198 

3,662; 077 

^ 3,678,087 

3,687,481 

3,856.538 

. 1,151,511 
3,059,358 
(>) 

(*) 

1,216,672 

3,565,771 

1,144,075 
3, 741,429 

8 

1,. 399, 607 
6, 077, m 
.2,970,412 
312,054 

1,725,122 

6,841,282 

2.868,829 

360,946 

(*) 

9,090,392 

5,(3,138 

(*) 

10,641,771 

901,340 

1,1U,836 

1,065,552 
1,928,913 
a 

1 13,301,261 

10,403,681 

15,427,275 

12,776,117 1 13,790,644 

1' 34,R91,234 

1 31,061,765 

38,274,822 

37,841,260 

38,564,666 


FUNDS FOR EXPKRIMENT STATIONS. 


State funds 

I'nilcd States funds 

Private Rift'; 

Kxperiment station earnings. . 


$1,068,441 

1,347,469 

$1,129,709 

1,369,388 

$1,060,018 
' 1^362,000 

$1,688,883 
1,369, ;t)0 
242,620 
1,213,216 

$2,O63,40r 

1,372,460 

71,861 

1,271,835 

1 2,415,900 

. 2,498,997 

2,421,018 1 4,414,419 

1 4,779,639 


FUNDS FOR EXTENSION SERVICE. 


^a(e funds, Smith-Lever, and others ^ 

V ni 1 ed Statc-s funds ■ 

County, cityVor association funds 

Trivale gifts and fhisoeUaneous 

Total for extension service 

Total for experiment .stations and 

' $1,292,2TJ 

(*) 

(>> 

$1,0^,005 
- 491,238 

■ (*) 

L 

$1,364,356 

.,1,113.490 

$ 2 , 325, .563 
1,411,816 
696,3:14 
79,985 

$2,376,341 
2, 134,139 
900,504 
278,783 

*1,292,273 

1 1,566,243 1 2,477,846 

4,613,718 i 5;es9,768 

i .1. 


' 10,469,306 


1 ' i 


FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL 

TEACHER TRAINING (SMITR-IT 

UOHES). 

- 


From local funds 

From State fundx. . . . 
From Federal funds . 


Total vocational 

Grand total Income of iRstltutions. 


$3^600,397 




007,005 


143,173,686 


»46,760,39? 


$34,444 
03, lU 
107,876 


335,442 


»40,86»,01t 




' Receipt* from board and lodging included for the first time In 1017. 

* Included In mtaoellaneous, 

* Not reported. 
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MORRILL-NELSON FUND. 

[Funds appropriatoil under Acts of Congresa of Aug. 30, 1800, and Mar. *1, 1907.] 

Tlie total appropriation for the year ending Juno 30 , 1018 , from 
the United States Treasury in aid of colleges of ugriciilturo nyd tlio 
mechanic arts under the provisions of tho arts of Congress of August 
30 , 1800 , and March 4 , 1907 , was .? 2 , 500 , 000 , each of the 48 States 
and the two insular possessions receiving 850 , 000 . In Table 11 - 
aro given the details for the year 1017-lS. Tn addition this table 
shows 814 , 748.55 received froiji hank interest on <hiily balaiict^ 
during tho year and added to the principal. Tho annual install- 
ment has heen fixed at 850,000 to each State since the year 101 1-1 
The following taljjfs give the amount expended under each schedule 
and the proportion each year: • 

Mitrrtll- Srlstru 

(.Vets of A up. :iO, Ijiyo, una Mur. 4. l'.ioT.) 


I'S. 

C.ilV-14 

I’.n 1 r> 

I<il.'i-b; 



Acricuiture 

$.Wi,920 1 
mtt, u) 
222, Mt 
21d,067 
rt)0,4n 
16S, ::i 

30 , 4:1 

$.■>79,374 

:i7,.‘j)( 

219,011 

207,045 

179,.M9 
3-1, 329 

f 1 CJVt 


1 • fV\9 fW2 

Mechanic arts 

Knjfiah lanf^tUMte 

M»thematir> 

Natiiraland ph%7:ical5dpnre 

Kconomic .seteo^ 

Training of tcsclicr:} in special subjects.... 

♦Hi 1 1 ^ 

(.94, t47 
211, 9H9 
197,022 
.8^1,797 
IM.Kl'I 
34 , ::i 

an7.9»i.46 
I99,00‘2.S'< 
.SM,r.(4.37 
IM, 991.4V 
44,270.48 

717.991.21 

217.114.22 
lJH,17.'(.sr> 
.'>78, TV. h‘l 
lS7,97u..'i2 

24..’)24..')3 

Total 

. 2,fVU,61»| 

1 2.501, 0(i2 1 

2 , 510 , iol 1 

|2.518,237.17 

j2,509, 430.02 

Pcrmitagr nf apiyrnpriatiovit fxpmdcd for vtiMructiuu in juriot /5 snhpvta. 

.Subjects. 

191.V14 

1914-Jo 

191.VP;.. 

19IK-17 

M17-N 

lAKrirnJturc 

Pt r ernf. 

! 21 7 

7’f r cfJU. 
2t 1 

7b r ernt. 

91 J 

Ptr ant. 

7brr>i»y. 

Mechanic arts 

F.nKH*ih Isrifoiage 

M^ematlcal science 

Natural ihd physical science 

Economic sefenoe 

Training of teachers InspeciiU subjects... . 

.1 27.7 

.1 8.8 

.! 8..V 

.1 23.6 

.1 8.7 

■; 

28! 7 , 
8.8 
S.3 
22.0 

7.2 

1.2 

27.5 

8.4 
7.8 

. 21.1 
7.i 

1.4 

27.9 

8.3 

7.9 

23.1 

7.7 

1.8 

1 . 6 

28. li 
8.*i 
7.^ 

9 

7. .5 
.9 


• LAND*GRANT rUKl> OF 1862. 

(Inoume from Uiiida creat ed bv'j^l u^ land-granl a< t of 1.S62.1 
Under the net of Congress of 4ul\i;?, 1 862, 10,920,000 acres of public 
lands have been allotted to tho differoiit States; of these, 1,187,000 
acres remain unsold. From the sale of these' lands permanent funds 
have been created amounting to $19,079,008, yielding an income of 
8994,360 for tho benefit of the colleges. In Table 12 are given tlib 
details of incorao and expenditure for tho year 1917-18. Tho figures 
below are tho totals for the past three years. 


fund of 


^ 3 

'* 1915-18 

1 1916-17 t 1917-18 1 

^ * 1 

Principal of fund... 

115, 105,905 
m,i.M 
«8,048 

I15,r>4,890 
Mn.iKtO 
931, ut9 

ti9,978,nrvi 
t»74,;wtl 
■ V24, :I99 

i 

iDcotne for roar 

Expenditures for year 

■ . 
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Table 2. — Pro/atsorft, h^^tritctors. ovd 9 tati<n> nfnjf in 


la'^liiutloa's. 


College of agriculture, and mechanic art’s or slmiinr dlvi^inn':. 


Ucstdent instruction. 


E.Xt fusion StTVlOf. 


Agriculture. 


4 


y.. 


/ 


Ala>>amfl Pol vt ochnic Inst i r ul e 

Vni varsity of Arltona 

Cni varsity of Arkansas 

Vnlversitv of ('alifomia I 44 

Colora/lo .\gricuUaral Colloiie. . I 
Connoolicul Agriailtural ('ol- 1 



Delaware College 

University of Florida !... 

Geonria 8tate i'ollega of Agri> .| | 

culture.. .• |.. 

College of Hawaii 

UnlversUy of Idaho I 11 3| 

Tni varsity of Illinois 

Turdue I niverslty, Indiana i. .! 

Iowa Btate College 

Kansas State Agricultural I I 

foliage P-1 7 

TTniversity of Kentucky I..I 

I.oul.slana State Vnl vainly 

I* ni varsity of Maine 

Uarvland State t'ollege of | | 

-\^cultnre ; 

Haasachusatta Agricultural 


;i2 

1 

lu 

112 

It 

2s 

n 

23 

21 

2 

la't 


Colloee. 

MaasactuLHetta 

Technology 

Michigan Af^ciHtural College. 

Tnlversityof Minnesota 

Mi.saissippl A. and M. CoU^e. 

Fnivwsily of Missouri 

Montana State roltege 8,.. 

Uni versify of Netiraska &9|.. 

I’niversUy of Nevada 

New Hampshire CollMe '.. 

Rutgers Coiloge, Now Jersey. 

New Mexico College 

Cornell Cnlvorsity, New York. 
North Carolina State College... 
North Dakota Agricnltiual 

College 

Ohio Stnto V nlversit y 

Oklahoma A. ond M. College. . j l ,.j 

OrogOTi Agricultural College ■ 

Pennsylvania State Collogc i 

University of Porto Rico .j W I 

Rhode Island State College 1- ••[•.! 

Ctem.son Agricultural Cotlege. ! 

South Dakota State Colk'ge 

Unlrerrity of Tcuheere 

Afl^cultural and Mechanical 

CoHoge of Texas 

Agrlcultunil College of C t ah . . . 

VnJvemlty of Vermofit 

Vlnrtaia Polytechulc lostltute 
State College of Washington. . . 


I 


laxtiiute of 


»• I 


7i.. 


ilecbnnif 

arts. 


Home eco- 

nomics. 




1 

c — 


fJ A 


V 

"p 

v: 



i_ 


K I 9 


J.J' 


31 ... 


c 


c 


1 

o 

c 

i 

c 

if 





10 II 12 13 

I ! I 


■| 


r 

l|l-i 


H 


.Vgrirulinre. 


* I 


2 ...I.. 

(1 Oj.. 


13 24 7 
1 ...’ 


2U '. 

,>in 

10 T) . 

i I 


2ihJ 




.-'21 

1 

,s| 


C ! -r 


18 19*-*0 iti 


.. 80 
.. II 

liH, 
i: »•; 

I 2'i 

\ I 


!5i: 


I 


.i: 


12 .. 
pt ‘ 
III.. 


12 

*4 !!l 


■T 


S’...'. 


..u 

A'.. I 


30'.. I 
1I..I 


15 ... 

3 rt 1 
7 ft 4 

1 

18. 

35 

30| 10 

-^i 

58*.. 

'M ... 

17 

41 ....... 

ar^ U 4 


Hi. 

Ml. 

IfiO,. 

14 

15 

h!. 


35 ’. 
35 . 

is;. 


1 1 

1 

1 ■ 

4 

1 

21 ; 

l.V 

2 

H 

; 2 s' 


12:1 


i: ... 


4 i 

I 4 ;...' 

A 

441 

12 



4.*4 0 

Si ;i 

” 3 ' 



17 

221 '] 

21 

4 


27 I.. 

17 


1 


.. 

>; 

ft! 

ft 

i;i| 

ri'j 

7 ft 

i:t, 

,1771 

i 47 

? 2 S 




22:1 

IV‘) 

17 ' 


Hit 

1 



' 12 ! 

' 1 
10 1 ft 

.i 

1 1 

: :jV 

! 

144 

.M 

1 

34 

r* 


ri 

1 1 

1 

10 


' 1 i 

1 . 5 ' 


m 

3 , 21 

» 7 | 

22 ' 



IU| 



3 ' 

it! 

! 11 

19 | 

i f 

74 

1 1 

! 



1 

r* "t 

r * ' 

2 

1 

3 s 

2 

K; 


1 ft 

1 ;::; 

1 *’i 




1 1 

1 

1 

40 


1 

to 

1 


! 1 

1 





00 

2 

1 

15 , 

1 ' 

, 1 


i - 

!*" 1 

■ ifi 

1 * 

! 3 

1 1 



2 sl 

1 



1 ! 

1 1 

!'** 





1 : 1 : 

M 

15 

LV 


2''!...1 



j *i 


::: 

i"i 

2 »: 201 

A*> 


f. 

KS 

... 


j 22 



I 

1 


.11 



7 

loni . 


! •• 

I...I 


fti 

0 

14 " 

1 ' 

.51 

1 

* 12 ! 


1 1 

1 1 

1 41 . . . 

4 ; 

35 


9 


35 

|.. . 




3 l:... 

i;t 

loy 

25 

40 


.50 


ti' 



i”!' 


3 ! 

is 

1 | 

3 


- - 


:tl 2 

...' 

!••• 

1 

5 , 

35 


8 ' 

4 


1 



;'"r" 

2 ' 

4 l! 2 , 

12 

1 

18 


■ . - . 1 


i 


i 'ii**' 

2 > 

1 

12 . 

27 , 

Ml :t' 



' * 1 

L. 

ml 

202 

51 

Hi 


S 2 


; 1 ft 



1 > 1 

1 

24 


.12 

i 

ftJ 

i 7 t 

l! 

' 1 1 

!...! 

L. 

5 


1 1 

4 

11 


1 

9 

1 

.. . 

40 

3 

' J 

! , 






42 ft 

<•1 

. . .1 







1 


K 

311 

9 

23 ... 

K .5 

. . 1 

I...I... 



17 


18 

12 ' . . , 

3 ft!... 






9 

219 

)1 


5 . 5 ) 

1 ^ 


2 


s 


2 

2 ft 

K 




i ! 



1 ^ 



14 

7 

21 

7 

5 | 1 

1 < 

(5 










nv.. 1 

1 48 

1 

1 111 




6 


5 

41 

IH 

h; 1 

7 *ii .3 

■ s 

*‘2 

* e 




4 

38 

7 

17 .5 

M 

' K<y 1 


! 

. 4 . 




107 


45 

1 2 

! « 

1 

t 



1 . . 

3 


l> 

4 t- 

9 

141 ... 

:ki 


i 






3 

41 

3 

1 I\.. 

14 ... 

3 







A.S 


18 - - - 

1 ,H 7 i . . 

2 

* 





i J 

40 

u> 

15 

! 2\ 72 

; 21 

1 2 



1 Inclnded with men. 
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• Taule 2. — Pro/cssorn, xiistruclors, and sfa*hn ttaff in coWnn . 


CoIIfgu (if nprlculturr nn'l ra<‘chaiilc arts or slmlltir <11 visions. 

llrsHlctii hisi ruct Ifiri. ' Kxtrnsinn vS«'r\*i( 


I Agrlcnliun*. 


I 


Iti^UitillcrtLS 


c8 . 
c-F ; 
c a: 


-F 

2 'S 

I 


Mechanic 

arts. 


c 5 ; ^ 

C-g « 
c z ^ 


I 

o ^ _ 

^ a 

5 * 6 


lid 


7 g 


■Wawt Vfnrlnlft T*nlvcrsllr., 
University of Wisconsin.. 
University of Wyoming - . 


Total 

Imtituiions for coloTfil stHdrnt^. 

(Intlusl rial classes ) 

State A. anci M. rollopo for No- 

grow, Alabama. 

Branch Normal College, Ar- 

Itansas 

State Collie for C^ored Btu- 

dents, Delaware 

Florida A. and U College for 

Negroes 

Oeoridft State Industrial Col lego 
Ke)itarky Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute 

Southern Unlvendtv, iyOUlKlana 
Prlncfsa Anne Academy, Mary 

land 

Alcorn A. and M. College, 

Mississippi 

Lincoln Institute, HlsNXirl .... 
Nem AgrlcuUurel and Tech- 
* lUcaUotlege, North Carolioa. 
Colored A ^cultural and Nor- 
mal Univendty, Oklahoma. 
State A. and M.Ct^lege, South 

('ir^na 

Agrlcoltiira I and Industrial 
State Normal Schotrt lor Ne- 
groes, Tenneeaec 

Pratrlo View State Normal 

School, Texas 

Hampton Nonnaland Agricul- 
tural Institute 

West Virginia ('olkglate laMt- 
tute 


7(tj I;. 


Home ec<v- 
Dumics. 




1 ~ ^ 

"C J-S C 

o r * £ 

C r ^ t 

g-S 

■3 3 2 .3 

r 

c£-=», 3 

H ! 


.\grk’uli ur*v 


a 


c 


c; 


d i 


d ' 


c 


„• 



& 

S 

0 


b 

d 

1 

t 

i 

d 

i 

d 

§ 

0 

a 

i 

iff 


iff 

1 

a 

1 



a 

if 

a 


a 

iff 

5. 


» 

10 

1 

11 

1 1 

12 

1 1 

IS 

1 

14 

i& 

IS 

1 

17 

1 

18 

1 

l’’i 

20 

1 ! 

21 


5320ii0iaxi a2il2K»54 


loj.- 

4* 


12 aj 

3 ... 


i I 


3... 

I 

t" 

h D 11 


Total 

Grand total.. 


, 6oj2-t 

4S77 


6 

12j 79 
lull'd 


I I 


43| 4 


231097; 79 
I 


i..*i 

r* 



ij 07 

1 

ri 



.%T9'40(3 


33 


k-L. 

5'... 


..I 5 

4 , W 

Tk|i» (i8;3W 


3 | V* 




22 
1 

9iy 

4 

17 

12 
13 
01 
8 

Vi%45 


4'. 
IS . 


7 - 

12' 

I 

17|. 

9. 


15 
1K8 
804,779 


I I 


J J 


10 

2449 


2 3 


9| 8f 5 


I I 


» Figures of 1910-17. 


er|c 


cf agrxcvUitrt otW m^rAaru’c arts, i9t7-tS — Coutinnod. 
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1 Incltidr.s machinery. * IncIiMlcs land. * Farm of ino aerw. 

*Iac)(icli 9 apparaiiui. * Incluflcs littrarv.apnarol us, machlnrr>y ond livestock. . • Totallnveotory shows depredation. 

* lo^des equipment. ' * Includes buildings, library, apiiarai ils, and machinery. 
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Table 9 . — Income >/ roll^^cs of ngricul 

A. KUNns FOR INSTRUCTION 


livitiiiitions. 


Funds for Jnstnicttnn aixl atiminiit ration. 




Alabama Poivtrohnic Institute. . 

University oi Arizona 

University of Arkoiusas 

University of raIUorni;i 

Colorado Acriniltiir:iU'(illrpe 

Connecticut A^TicijItural ('olUsti'. 

Delaware College 

University of Florida 


, 'CoMopeof llawnii 

; Urtivorsity oMdaho 

^University of llUnou *■ 

^Purdue I niversity, Indiiina 

Iowa State CoUepo 

Kansas State A>Ticulturul College., 

Vnlversity of Kentnekv 

MiiisLma State L'nivccsriy 

^Diversity of Maine. 

iryland PtateCoIIopeof Agrlculiiirc.l 
ichiLse t ts A K r icui tur al U crilepe . . . . I 
jf h iLse I is 1 nst i t u le of Techaol opy 
faiRan AprlcdlturalCoIloge.. ' 

University of Mimn'sota 

Mississippi AfH'iruItural and Mi*- 

chftpicalCoIleBe 

Univ^ipiity of Missouri 

Montataa State Cnllepc 

' I'niverMty of Nebraska 

Vnivemtv of Nevada.. 


New H^P ^lre CuUefte of Agricul- 
ture and M^Bhnio Arts 

Itutgers College, New Jeravy 

New Mexico Collepe of AprictiltDro 

and Mochanlo Arf<.. ; 

Cornell Vni\Vr.sity, New V ork 

North Caroli^ BtateColleigeof Agri- 

culturo and ^Dcineriinc 

North Dakota aRiiniltunEU CoUopo..,. 

OhioFtiitc Uniwrsity. 

Oklahoma Agrlo^ltural and Merhanl- 
cuU.'ollefe., 

Oregon AgricuIturairoUet:e, 

I’enn-sylviinla State rollego 

Vnivontity of Porto Pico 

Rhode Island State Colloj.'0 

Clemson Agricultural CoUi*gc, South 

Carolina 

South Dakota FtateCoUegc 

University of Tennessee 

Agrtniltural and Mechuilnal Collego 

of Texas 

AmiculUiral Coihge of Utah 

Univt*rsitv of Vermoot 

VireUiia Polytechnic Inatlrute 

State College of Washinglori 

W»t Virginia Unlventlty 

.University of Wisconsin 

University of Wygming 


Totel !344,301I 


state funds. 

Unitfxl ! 
Siaii*s 1 
funds, ' 

Frnni 
endim- 
niftit 
grunted 
ov Uie 
fftite. 

From 
mi II- 1 XX 
levy for 
support. 

From 
mill.*tax 
levy for 
perma* 
tH*nt im- 
prove 
men Is. 

From 
appropria* 
tions for 
support. 

j 

j 

1 From 
approjirb- 
1 titins fi>r 
prruuinont 
1 improve* 

1 menis. 

1 

From 
land* 
grunt 
fun<1 gf 
1SC2. 


1 * 

4 

o 

6 

7 


! $n,f4.'vu' 0 

$iO. 800.0) 

i 

tr. 2S0 iio 

II 

1 

i '* 

21.*.,747..i(i|I0O.00n.(iiil 17.7.^0.24. 

11 

i >' 

0 

14i).31.'i.:»U 

(t 

6, Isl .13 

ri 


! (1 1.909. f>2j..=)2 

2a'»,8f4.i; 

, 4<),4'*l 111 

0 

1 I2;b‘.t:i.4ti| 01 

1 

11 

IT.OJr.M. 

0 

1 0 

0 

.72,500.00 

92,(C.7.4.3 

1 6,7.*4l.0p' 

n 

1 

40,920.(0 

li't.lWl.iU 

; 4,9vu.(m; 

0 

It 

•o: 

, r.3,S.7| H7 

14’.M)3.'.)1 

7 TtMi 

, (1 

0 

1 o: 

I 70,000 iH) 

II 

]6,9.*>i.n: 

' n 

u 

i ^’i 

; 22, 592. 9^ 

1I,3(V1 39 

n, 

i ^ 

u 

i 

! 75,OU).00 

5d,Ouu.(X> 

43,9.V,.33 

1 n 

^ * • 0 

c 

' 4'-.9,I39.ni: 

0 

32, 4-V) rtir 


3'*2,77ii.4f $199,615.31), 

o' 

' 0 

17,(X)«i.(m 

i 0 

0 


, ,7K3,350.00. 4i2.500.im 

33,9('l 34: 

: n 

0 

'V 

4'9U,Oi)0.(lO 

*M),OO0.i»i 

24, >^77 23' 

1 II 


! *97.806.8:1, 

, II 

. 8,*dt..'li)' 

1 ^ 

0! 0 

ll.S.fkW.O); (1 

1 9, 11.7. (5; 

0 

0 

0| 

127,500.001 

1 '* 

5,915.00; 

1 0 

0 

. ^ 

4().OnO.(Ki 

! I74,000.im 

^ 6,.M.1 Is, 


u 

r 0 

273, 500.00, 

1 ■ 

1 7,:iuii.n0| 

'lOO lOO.lO 

0 

i f’i 


• 0 

3,(V)IU10| 

1 0 

430,000.00 

70,000.00. 

ri 

II 

7n, .'>»i2. l(i| 

0 

‘ 3M»,2U.2t. 

1 n t,l97,3iV4.2.) 

• 79,(X)0.nii 

I 19,357.7;' 

n 

0 

1 0 

133, 243. M 

0 

, .5,014.01 

33,900.40 

U 

; 0^ 

WO, 174.901 

; 48,014.19 

18. 139 OH 

0 

0 

i oj 

72,Onn.(.i0 

sn.onn.im' 

42, Krd.es 

0, 

; 49ft,3M.9o 

3rt7, 797.04' 

i:*7, 500.00 

1 112,750.00; 

3k,OO4.60 

f>, 

129,379.07 

' 



6,411.18 

0 n 

o! 

.'•2.ono.on' 

n! 

1 4,son.nn 


" 

0 


II 

5,8O0.Ui)j 

o' 

i *' 


3.‘>. 1.V..31; 


o| 

“l 

1 0 

0 

d,i:tl.2i. 

82, 2^. ^ 

34,428.80 


1 ® 

0* 

l22,.'.on.on| 

0 

7 ..vm.on! 


> 511.49 

61,800.00 

0, 

0 

n, 

17,227.63 

» 

oUi-c,!!.*;.!) 

387,474.04 

31,450.59 

0 

0 

0. 

308,348.9). 

\ P 

37,000.00 

»1,473.96 

0 

0 

0 

10,973.3*1 

0 ^ 0 

0 

4««,4r.7.oi. 

7S, 036.93 

30,000.0n 


i , 0 

0. 

51. 190.04' 

()l 

0 



0 

j 

40,000.00 500.00, 

3,.*ioo.on 

J 

1 0 

0: 

308, 721. fA 

0 

5, 754. on 

0 

0 

o; 

UO,(V(O.ii0 

^,860.00 

40,2k5.49! 

0 

0 

"I 

57,51^.93 

900,000.00 

23, 90U.(J0 

A,ftSl,00 

0 

0 

433, .50.1. no 

110,270.00 

10,4.V.OO 

0 

107,978.10 

0 

0 

5tt,75S.n 

14,055. U 

30,000.00 

13,600.00 

7,»o.ai 

35o.no 


8.130.00 

0l 

0 

0 

K3,50U.OU 

ia,«M.«6 

20,658.72 

'’i 

863,33136 

C) 

0 

0 

2US58.76 


0 

0 

352,500.00 

46, 500.0' 

i; Oil. 88 

0:l,»lflni.42 

0 

106,727.12 

•168,497.25 

13,613.07 

®l 

M, 554. 33 

Sl,4»l.l9j 

0 

0 

16,031.51 

1344,30k 11 1 

4,237,34&.12 

737,805.531 1 ,419.h33. tOa^tJKO.K 

970; 236.10 


1 Aertcultural and engtneerlng ooOecci on))** 
t Purchaae of land. . . ‘ ^ 


^Tnchidcs from SmUb-fiagtnifimd. 

* Smllh>Uti|^ei fund. 
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ixtre and the mechan{c arts^ 19 17-1 S. 

ASD ADMINISTRATION. 


Kund<t lor instruction and administration “ C'lntlmiM, 


tiiird fitalos funds— 
Continued. 


1 

1 

i , 

1 

1 I'rom 
prl vat e 

! 

I'rom 
ot her 
I;iml 
LTints. 

Morrlll- 
N cl son 
fund-8 of 
1890 and 
1907. 

1 

From 
coil Pirn 
endow- 
m*'nt 
fund.'!. 

From lu- 
ll ion fpos. 
li'Hird, and 
lodging. 

From d*'- 
partmcidnl 
earnings. 

From 
l*ri vate 
(rtfts fr>r 
.suj>port. 

pjfts for 
permanent 
improvt'* 
inputs and 
endow- 
ment.^ 

Mlwl- 
Ian cons. 

8 

I « 

1 

in 1 

i 

11 

le 

13 

11 

i:» 


Total 
tnoome, 
cxcludinK 
extansioo, 
experiment 
stations, and 
vocational 
teacher 
training. 


C 2 . ?r. 
n, 201. 15 
{‘) 
v.i.noi.sn 

2 / 00 . IS 

o 

0 

0 

0 


'0 

0 

12.311, QS 


0 

>,m.u 


1 , 2 NS. so, 

0 a**, 


0 37, 

n .V), 


i 12. 
' 0 . 


1/07. ^ijl 

0 

421.91 
073 . m 


22,730, 73 
SO.onnnffl 33,237.1 
SO. non m 

.v.nno.nni 93 , 411 .' 

50.000. 00 0,01t».( 

so. non, 4 ( 3.3, Orv. 

50.000. 0qL .3't,sii.rAl 

50.000 nr> 25,99.V3.'i 
so.ooo.onj C7S,35l.'irJ 


140.M7.98 

2 i.s;:.,v. 

i<>,;irt 

4;i,.''>in..39 


I 

1 , II ,Mt 

994.10 3,904. 

'' 7 ii, 73 , 

O' 

T'iO. fijj 

*1 19. l.T 2^. 
n 29, .SOS. 


►.(Hlj < 

). tfe}! 


33 .. wo. 

.SO.OOO.tlV 

60. 000. 0a 

0{ 4.5,000.0(1 
oj 60, 00 [in 
onn.no 
000 . on: 
000 


60.( 

SO.( 


n| a 3 , 

60, 


1 

onn fv^ 

(xn. nnl 
000 . av 

.WO.OOi 

ono.otV 
000 od 
aw. 31 
ooo,nn| 
000 001 
.fiorun 
.oni>jwij 


17. 

929, 

f*l. 

2 

I'tS 

35 , 

••< 2 . 

02 , 

1 

45, 




190.222.12 
l*'M.s.V )*7 
. 54,273.15 

197.71<1.32 
9,.Vi3 
131.K99.02 
ll«,09a8I 
31.1.55 01 
62,030, 3R 
550.741.70 
39.030.01 


100,0.33. 6« 2.260,5W.6!!l.S«,6I3.fl0 6.663.019. .'ff 

■ ^ 


00' 34.131. 
0 
0 

00 . 125 . 

35 22,821. 

I . I 

ai.^i^-.M. 0 

30r.,070.92 aKT.’W.OO, 73,104. 

I J 

21,003. M Of 

0 0; 

39 ,S 1 S. 0 ; .vxoo, 


3K.OI2 Ort; 
32,532 W 

I 

2 , 4 ,Ki.:i.; 

i 2 ,:ii.H\ 

(1 

32,UK.9v, 

12^000 as 


401. Kj; 


3,512. 


3 , 0 ^ 50.0 


142,677.41' 

9,209.S7| 

0 

O' 

0 
Ot 

a4L6«.5; 21,803.4. 

^ Oj 

2.Sa7,K68 92 211.592 1.3:8(10.201 


t> 

1 , 379.00 
(1 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 

01 

* 28 , 4 .Vl.nG 

i ' n 

111 . 671 . 55 

1 I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

n 

118 , 794.61 

«i: 

.789 2 li 

5 (t txxt.jtn 

: K- 59. 1 a 

3 ;i,. 5 i:. 19 , 

, 19 , 499.36 

0 


I. 8 ,U> 4.31 


0 

3 i'.,. 1 M (.1 

■ 0 

7 , 009. 00 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. 071 . 94 < 

50 , nno, 00 

j 131 , 91 o. 10 

220 , 409.011 

1 300 , 478 . 51 1 

175 , 284 . 7 . 5 ill 65 , 175 . r 

X 53 , 099 . 19 

■yt 

.217 4 . 3 ! 

. 50 . 0(10 00 

0 

21,433 33 i 

i Oi 

0 

0 

44 , 7 X 4.45 

r. 

. 7 -Vt. noj 

. 50 , 000 . 

1 

. 50 . 232 . 

! J 2 »'..f. 62 .fl 

30 . 400.001 

0 

0 

lit 

.nno 00 ; 

40,721 41 

21,22500 

18.213 1.5 

Oi 

Oj 

30 , 000 . on 

. 5 , 917.00 


.(ttil.OOl 

25 . 000.00 

* 0 

3 '>. 210.03 

1.000 ou 

3 . 75 n. 00 

0 



0 

31 

\ l, 400 . 0 fk 

5 , 29.5 no 

l'v ,.170 9 li 

0 

0 

o' 


0 

50,000 00 

1 0 

11 ? If. 

3 , 1 18 10 ( 

Oi 

0 

1 , 879.01 


,. 110.67 

so.oon 0 (] 

1 

5 ,W 00 

.«,000 {W 

Oi 

0 

0 


0 

50,000 tiO 

I 

0 

, 201 ..M 5 S*J 

0 : 

0 

0 


0 

50 non {IQ 

1 ^ 

6 . 3 , 8.55 45 

! 3 . 3.990 d 


0 

21 , 304.37 


0 

50,000 Wl 


118 , 131.561 

1 i.V 5 ,i.i 3 ,y^ 


1 , 000.00 

3 , 168.92 


0 

50.000 00 

1 ^ 

71 . : 9 . 2.39 

2 ''D, 012 . 0 fJ 


0 

li.fOO. 4 fi 

* 

. XO. 5 . Nt 

42 , 7 , 50.00 

1 2 , 060.00 

38 . ( 14 . 4 ^ 

! 0 | 

s 

ft 

5 , 709 . 72 


. 440 .t» 

^.sjo.xi 

I V tt 

13,491 HO 

0 

0 : 

0 

S 8 .?.i 0 fit 


0 

. . . 50 , 000.00 

I 0 

07 , 279 .fd 

1 . 300 . 8)1 

0 

4 , 000 . {10 

23^.20 


0 

. 40 , 000.00 

\ ) 0 

29 . 910. 15 

0 ; 

0 

0 

^ 0 


0 

; at,X 33 . 3.1 

1 ' 

r. 1 , 011. 76 

75 . K 3 ::i 

0 

0 

^ 587 .® 


0 

> 16 ,riVi.f .7 

j’in.t.ii. 1 . 5 ] 

1 77 'l,ir: 00 

18 , 2 : 17 . . 5 ?: 

11 , 245.001 

521 ,, 509 . 9 i 

122 , 125 . FW 


0 

.v.noo.on 

J 38 Ji:.T.o! 

! P , 777 . Of 

0 ! 

0 

37 , 50 

181 , 465.30 

:i 8 

, 601 . 98 

.V, 000 . 0 tJ 


! ' 0 ., 088 . 3 l 

1 ) 2,292 19 ' 

0 

0 

0 


9 .'., 9 12. 91 

8 , 000.99 

91 1.21 
56,701.60 
250.00 


| 13 >',« 0 t. 57 
463 , 185.97 
189 , 87 1.74 
3 , 415 , 883.29 
288b 491. 54 
^, 412.99 
336 , 006 . .56 

154 . 292.01 
173 , 353 . 42 
89 , 095.97 

298 , 941.00 

753 , 126.38 

781 . 542.02 
1 , 557 , 408.38 

994 , 858 . 47 
251 , 792 . 74 
230 , 694 . .54 
2 ^, 870.62 
290 , 469.33 
/ 61 ,. 5 , 59. 86 
2 , 017 , 225.75 
^,?n 0 . 46 
2 , 502 , 010.82 

463 . 123.46 
980 , 235.66 
219 , 532.60 
1 , 567 , 961. 10 
238 , 84^92 


9,332.fe( 222.011.33 

0 30s,8*.i.94 

(V 1 . 30 , 709.00 
211 , 402 . 3 <'i 3 , 086 , 419.21 

2 H, 9 l. 5 . 4 «| 301 , 812.27 

3 s, 70 .V 8 S, 2 l'*. 79 >. 36 

209 , 505.81 2 , 023 , 710.16 


0 * 

o 

n 

f 

. 5 , 304 . 21 

7 . .VO. SO 
2 U,s: 7. 1 
4 , 1 . 55 :i 50 


0 | 152 , 374.58 
I. 8>41 [Vi 
52 , 01 '*. 19 
161 . 141.00 
0 
0 

9 , 713.04 
21 , 069 . 40 


J. 59 , 323.03 
* 30 . 8 . 54 . 1.5 
703 , 870. 02 
152,01131 
241 , 61 X 26 

500,770.66 

608 , 992.99 

1 , 090 , 827.53 

1 , 090 , 438.43 
252 , 43 a 62 
333 . 465.90 
431 , 290.53 
601 , 294.42 
608^110 06 
2 , 671.972 II 
248 , 832 . 20 


» 3 ;i. 888 , 916.04 37 . 016.0711 98 


* Tnehided In land-grant fund. 

* >*or 2 ycnrs. 


^ Included nnder mill-tax levy for support. 
• locludes $12,431.91 InlcroBt. ' 
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Table 9 . — hicomt of colUg€$ of 

A. FUNDS rOR rNSTRUi-Thts 
Funds for lastruclinii and admiiilUrat inn. i 


' * 


In^itutlons. 

From j 
endow- | 


mnii j 
grant (vI ' 
hv Ihc ' 
Slut*'. 


/ai(i<li/jo7U/')r cnlortd 

State AftriculturaJ and Mrcbcul uui 
College for Negroes. Alahaiim . . . . 
Bnmdi KormaICo!lcco. Arkoasas.. 
State College for Colorttl Studcm.s\ 

Delaware 

FloridaAgricuUuraland Mm h.miail 

College for Negrors 

Georgia ^late Industrial t nilpci'. , . . 
Kentucky Normal and Inilastrial 

Institute for Colored Fersnas 

Soothern C Diversity and Agrieultn 

ral and Mrchauual t'ollcpr 

FrtDCrsa Anae Academv. AIiir\ liuid . 
AlcomAgTirulturaland Mwhariirul 

College, Mlsii.s«tippi 

IJncotn In.''Ututc, Mis.souri 

Nccto ApricuUural and Technical 

College, North Caroiliiia 

Coloroa Afrricultural and Normal 

University OkLihonui 

State Apriniltural nnd MocluinicA- 

Colloge, f^tth Carolina * 

‘Agrictiltaral and Indtmrial Suto 
Normal School for Negrocft, Ten- 
nessee. . 

Prairie View Slate NurnuU und In- 

dustrhil College, Texas 

Uamptoo Normal and Agricultural 

Institute, Virginia 

West tTrglnia Collegiate I nstltnto. . 

Total 




Ktulr funds. 


! l‘nit(sl 
i funds. 



From 

j From 
] tnill-tux 

mill* tax 
levy for 

] levy for 

pofiiu* 

' support. 

iM'iit im* 
pru\ i'- 


nu'iils. 


From 

I From lUpfiropria- 
I appr(»pria* | tionsmr t 
' I lulls fur pcrnmneiit 
; snpi»*irt. , impri)\ i- 
i inonl.''. 


From 
Inrwl- 
grant 
fund of 
In* . 2, 


i.no. 

0 : 


4,0()0 

|24lt,3a&. 


4,0()0. (lOj 



4 


« 

* 

0 

i 

0 

j 

1 d 

11 

n 

0: 

$iM,(ino.iK) 
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uj 

0 

1 

i 

0 

1 

s.niin.is) 

1 

1 

n 

1 

o' 

o! 

<; 

M.imoio 


o| 
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S.Nfu.iK 

1 

I 

0 

n 

2I.is*t.iO 


' $1,255.00 

0 

u; 


0 

1 1 
1) 

0 

n 

j.UUi.. (lOj 

UOO. 00^ 

0 

o: 

o' 

Kimo.fw)! 
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ti,M4.50 
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1 "" 

0 

o| 

1 

"i 

l.i.OOO.OO 


0 

o| 

0 

1 

^,o37.u0, 

1 

i “ 

0 

o' 

1 


a 

. 30,000.00 
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0 


3 oj 


0 

0* 

1 


30, nV). oo' 

OS, 150. OS 

0 

0 

1 

0 

800.no! 

0 

10,329,3** 

o' 

u 

:>i , y.'io. (10; 

0 

0 


0| 

2t«l,u;4 24.152.N. 


’ll|»4;i37,:*4&.lJj|737,i(t#5.W W3,788,ia5.4l|»7l>,^9.< 
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iurr and tht mechanic arts L9i 7-/(9 — rontinuo<I. 
ANt> ADM1NI8TRATTOV — Continued. 


Funds for In'itrui'tlon and nd ministration— Cont In ik'*!. • 

^ Total 
Income, 
exdiidinR 
extension, 
experiment 
stations, and 
vocational 
teacher 
training. 

1 ntl' fl States funds— 
CniiUnued. 

1 

From 

oollejfo 

ondow- 

meni 

fnnd<. 

1 i 

i 

From tu* 
Ulon fees, 
tx«rd. and 
lodging. 

1 

i J 

..j 

From df^ 
partmcnirtl 
earnings. 

- 

» 
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pnvato 
gifts for 
supjKjrt. 

i 

1 
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private 
rift.s for 
permanent 
improvi^ 
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endow- 
ment 

Misrel- 
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V*r*Mii 
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! ! 

M or rill - 
NVJs)n 
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1 
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[ 

0 
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1 
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i 1 
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1 

. 0 
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1 

0 
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0 
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0 
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■ 27 20) 27 
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(1 
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